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A Good Beginning is Half the Battle, 


so see that you begin your day well by taking a cup of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa at breakfast time. It is a nourishing and satisfying beverage, 
strengthening the body for the coming fatigues of the day, and fortifying 
the nerves against the strain of the rush and tear of this work-a-day world. 

By Van Houten’s special process of manufacture the subtle delicacy 
of the finest cocoa beans is retained, while an added value is given to the 
resulting beverage by the increased ease with which it can be digested 
Appetising to the palate, and enticing by its delicious aroma. 


Sold by all Grocers. Don’t forget to order a tin next time! 
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Che Key of Paradise.” 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AUTHOR oF “ VERITY,” “ WANDERERS,” Ero, 


“ He that would enter Paradise must have a good key.” 


Cuaprer XIII. 


bs Roden was a prisoner worse prepared for the patient endur- 
ance of captivity than Felice, Prince Decilis. 


To begin with, there was the goading knowledge, persistent 


as a hungry mosquito, that he had only his own folly to thank 
for the position—at once awkward, ridiculous, and dangerous—in 
which he found himself. Travelling in the South at all times 
had its risks, and now when the very semblance of law and order 
had vanished, and the French were retaking one by one the ports 
from which the English and the insurgents had lately driven 
them, it meant the constant presence of peril. But the prince, 
through facing such peril with impunity, had lightly despised it. 
He had overlooked the simplest precaution of telling some 
responsible person where he was going, so that that person 
might, should he require it, come to his assistance. He had 
travelled strictly incognito, and that which had been his protec- 
tian was now a strong card for his enemies. His disappearance 
would attract no attention, his death, even, might long be kept 
a secret, and entirely accounted for by a journey undertaken 
in such risky circumstances. He had given Don Mario every 
possible advantage, even to letting himself be made ridiculous in 
the eyes of Valeria. 

For it was ridiculous to be a prisoner under his own roof, 
helpless, while his own cook and his own stable boys were free to 
come and go. As for the princess, she might entertain her 
English admirer in her own apartments, and he, her lord and 
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master, would know nothing of it, buried alive between the 
enormous walls of one of the towers which a Norman liegeman 
of the great Count Roger built seven hundred odd years ago. 

The prince occupied a large half-circular room on the first 
story. Its vaulted ceiling, thick with cobwebs, was of stone ; its 
floor, thick with dust, of stone likewise; its windows mere slits 
and barred. It contained some odds and ends of furniture, but 
no bedstead; a mattress and bed-clothes were spread on the 
floor. The door was low-browed and very narrow, and furnished, 
as he knew, with a massive outer lock and bars. This door had 
a fascination for him, not only because it stood between him and 
freedom. It was so grey and old and pitiless. The sap must 
have died out of it centuries since. It had grown grey and hard 
as the stone of its setting. Desperate hands of men and women 
must have beaten vainly against it. 

Tired out, he slept through the first night of his captivity. 
He had slept lately in less comfortable beds. 

Don Mario Vierci brought him his breakfast. 

“ How long do you mean to keep me here?” the prince asked 
as he poured out his coffee. He spoke carelessly as if to make 
conversation. 

“Till the French are a little nearer than Bari,” replied Don 
Mario, “ or till it becomes inconvenient.” 

“T heard that they had reached Altamura.” 

“A mere reconnaissance, Eccellenza, which may end badly, 
and can give them nothing but a few prisoners. I hope, for 
your sake, that it may not become inconvenient; you would 
find the tower of some masseria in the mountains less com- 
fortable than this. Your Excellency’s ancestors put their 
prisoners in the dungeons—incommodious places, only fit for 
low-born people.” 

His luncheon was brought him by a woman, at sight of whom 
his heart beat quicker. Here was a creature he might hope 
to influence. She was a handsome woman, no longer young, 
with a careworn face and the fierce furtive glance of a half-tamed 
animal. — 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Teresa Vierci.” 

“The wife of Mario?” 

“ His cousin’s widow, Eccellenza.” 

“TI remember,” said the prince; “I gave leave that you and 
your brats should be housed here; I believed that any Vierci 
must be faithful to me and my family, having served us for 
generations. Well, what is to prevent my thrusting you aside, 
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or better still, tying you down, and then getting out of this 
place?” 

“There is an armed man at the foot of the little stairs, 
Eccellenza.” 

“So I supposed,” said Don Felice. ‘Where is my servant ? 
They might at least have let him wait on me.” 

The woman moved quickly towards the door, but the prince 
caught her wrist. 

“ Answer,” he said, roughly. ‘ Where is my servant ?” 

“He is dead,” answered the woman. Decilis turned white. 

“You shall pay for this, you and your children !” 

“ T know it, Eccellenza.” 

“ Who did it?” 

“T do not know; I know nothing, I was not there.” 

Torture would not have made her say more. Decilis read 
as much in her stubborn face, and let her go without another 
word. 

The second night of his captivity was hot and breathless. Far 
off, thunder growled and muttered among the mountains. Sleep 
shunned him for hours, and came bringing dreams in which 
Valeria, wearing a green dress striped with moonlight, played 
Clytemnestra to his Agamemnon. The storm heat of the day 
that followed was fierce even inside medimval walls where no 
sun’s rays could penetrate. He could not eat, and paced 
incessantly up and down, caged beast-wise. 

All his meals were brought by Teresa Vierci, who, on seeing 
his untasted food, eyed him anxiously, and murmured that tho 
dinner was very good. In his state of mind the words were 
enough to remind him that one person, at any rate, might desire 
his speedy death. But he called himself a coward to admit such 
a suspicion, and ate to prove his own courage to himself. When 
it grew quite dark he lay down, half dressed as he had been all 
day, upon his pallet bed, listened, expecting a storm which held 
aloof, and dropped asleep. 

He woke suddenly, with the sense of a human presence near 
him. Keeping perfectly still, he opened his eyes a littl. A 
dim light filled the room. A yard away from him a woman 
knelt on the stones. It was the little princess. The light of a 
lantern set on the floor beside her shone on her bare neck and 
the bright edges of her loosely curling hair, but left her face in 
shadow. He could hear her draw a long, sobbing breath, 

“Valeria,” he said softly. 

The little princess rose to her feet and turned away. He saw 
that she was wringing her hands together, and that her slight 
2u 2 
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shoulders were shaken by a storm of sobs. He did not speak 
again till he was close beside her. 

“Do they mean to kill me already,” he said; “and have they 
sent you to tell me so?” 

“No, no,” cried Valeria; “he has gone, he has left the castle.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Decilis. Then lowering his voice: “ Be 
quick, tell me the truth, can I get away now, at once?” 

“It’s impossible,” Valeria whispered. 

Don Felice darted to the door and tore at it. It was barred 
on the outside as usual. 

He went back to Valeria, panting. 

“How did you come here?” he asked savagely. “You had 
their permission, then ?” 

“The man on guard at the foot of the stairs let himself be 
bribed. He will do this much for me, but he would kill you 
before you set foot in the passage.” 

Her heart was wrung with pity for him, her heart which she 
believed time had hardened till the old strange influence could 
no longer move it. All her resentment against his cruel injustice 
was swept away into the limbo of things forgotten. He was 
suffering, and she must stand by and see him suffer. Life had 
narrowed itself to this. 

Decilis uttered an impatient exclamation and flung himself on 
a chair. She went to him with hands outstretched. 

“ You shall not stay here,” she said. ‘1 will save you, believe 
me, I will do it!” 

Don Felice smiled faintly. His attitude towards her had 
always been critical, most of all when she outstepped the part he 
assigned to her, or, as he put it, forsook light comedy for tragedy. 
In other words, he resented any disturbance of his assumption 
that she was half a child and not to be taken seriously. The old 
feeling influenced him now. 

“My dear,” he said, “what can you do?” Then, with a 
sudden change of mood: “You shall not try to propitiate that 
devil Mario, I forbid your stooping to that; do you hear, I 
forbid it!” 

“T would not do it,’ answered Valeria, “and it would be 
useless.” 

“Then do you expect the San Cataldesi to rescue me at your 
command ? ” 

“No,” said Valeria sadly, “they will be told that I summoned 
Mario and his men for my protection, and they will believe it— 
and even if I could undeceive them they would do nothing openly 
against him.” 
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“ Excellent, faithfal people! Have you any means of sending 
a message to Don Niccold Prinetti? or the Syndic of Casaluccio ?” 

“Tf a messenger got clear of the house he would never reach 
the town in safety. And if such an attempt were made you 
would be dragged away to some hold in the mountains.” 

“Which would be unpleasant for me, at any rate. Excuse me 
if I fail to see whence my deliverance is coming.” 

The little princess was silent for a while. ‘Then she whispered 
imploringly : “Felice, at least you believe me, you do not think 
that I planned this—that I have betrayed you?” 

Decilis took both her hands in his. “ Prisoners,” he said, 
“will believe anything. A kind of madness seizes one, and 
everything seems possible. I do not believe it now.” 

Valeria drew her hands away from him, because her tears were 
rising again and she wanted to fight them. He misunderstood 
the action, and an evil impulse moved him. He remembered how 
she had defied him, saying: “Go back to the old life?” 

“I by no means promise that I shall not believe it to-morrow,” 
he said. “What is that English proverb. ‘All’s fair in love 
and war.’” 

Valeria’s emotion was ebbing fast. The joy in it which had 
been akin to hope had altogether fled, leaving only the pain. 

She knew that the shadow of that other man was between 
them, poisoning every gentle feeling, distorting every impression 
that she made on that unforgiving, untrusting Italian nature. 

Suddenly the silent room was filled with sound, as the thunder 
pealed out, rattling and clashing among the mountains. 

“At last,” said the prince. 

“TI must go,” said Valeria, “ the storm will wake her.” 

“ Who is she?” 

“Teresa Vierci, the person I dread most in the world, save 
one.” 

The thunder pealed again, this time a deafening crash. When 
its furious echoes died away they were standing close together 
and Valeria was trembling. 

“You are frightened at it ?” asked the prince gently. 

“No, I am not afraid. Good-bye.” 

“You will come again?” he said eagerly, entreatingly. 
“Only think of the maddening hours I spend here eating my 
heart out!” 

“ To-morrow night, if I can.” 

She was at the door. Outside a stealthy hand withdrew the 
bolts. The man on guard was also of opinion that the interview 
should end. 
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The candle in Valeria’s lamp had gone out. Decilis stared 
into darkness till a vivid lightning flash revealed her suddenly, 
looking back at him with wide eyes, her white face marked with 
the stamp of suffering. 

Standing still in the darkness that returned upon him, he felt 
a breath of fresher air as the door opened. It shut again softly 
and slowly. 


Cuapter XIV, 


Tue night was hot, still, and black dark, or seemed so down in a 
gorge between towering rock walls. Near by, the hoarse gurgle of 
a thread-like torrent tried to fill the night’s vast silence, but 
through it could be heard such trifling sounds as the grating of 
horses’ hoofs on hard, slippery ground, bridles clinking, and now 
and then a loose stone rattling down to the boulders far below. 

A dozen troopers were riding in single file along the path which, 
rising higher and higher, wound and crept along the mountain- 
side. At their head rode their commanding officer for the time 
being, Captain Gilbert Charnley, and some paces ahead of the 
latter, the peasant who was guiding them to supper and a night’s 
lodging. The soldiers—Neapolitan cavalry—were in good spirits. 
Supper was a certainty, since they would sup at a monastery, and 
be welcomed as dear friends and allies. The neighbourhood was, 
they believed, clear of Frenchmen, the only enemy they had to 
fear. 

Captain Charnley was by no means so cheerful. Not that he 
was above thinking of a good supper, but other thoughts were 
stronger and more persistent. One, indeed, pervaded all the 
others and darkened them. Cui bono? What had been the good 
of a glorious beginning, what the good of Maida even, since after 
driving the foe triumphantly before them, and sweeping the coast 
clear, the English had had no choice left but withdrawal to Sicily ? 
They had roused the whole kingdom into rebellion, and by turning 
their backs on it they left it to the Massé, those guerilla bands 
who would murder and plunder till the French came and cut 
their throats for them. And the worst of it was that, as he him- 
self owned, retreat had been the one possible course. Well, thank 
God, he was not back at Palermo yet. He was riding through a 
black gorge into the unknown. 

His was not a changeful nature, and he was in all essentials 
the same man as the Charnley who fell in love with the little 
princess, though four years, crowded with incident and eager life, 
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might well have blurred even the memory of that past madness. 
Charnley could have told you—he would never have owned it to 
mortal man—that a passion may be past and yet not dead, may 
live on in suggestion and influence even when a dull numbness 
has taken the place of pain and fierce emotion. The continual 
restlessness which possessed him, his craving after the absorbing 
action that brings forgetfulness, a certain crystallisation into 
hardness and scorn on the part of a nature which happiness 
would inevitably have softened—all these he owed to Valeria, 
and in his heart acknowledged the debt. Gentler influences had 
not come his way. The feverish dissipation of a court in exile did 
not attract him. That would mean the repetition of what he had 
gone through already, with all the romance, all the fancy and the 
glory left out from the very beginning. He had spent three 
months’ leave in England, and had left it with one pleasant and 
soothing memory, the recollection of Victor Mount’s youngest 
sister, a lovely tom-boy, slender, brown-skinned, and blue-eyed. 
But what had he to do with a schoolroom miss who would some 
day marry a peer? He had rejoiced in the chance which made 
him partaker in the glory of Maida, and the stress and strain of 
the fierce days that followed it. Now he was feeling the reaction 
of energies long urged to breaking pitch, and hopes bitterly 
disappointed. 

The rock walls drew apart and the mutter of the torrent was 
lost in its widening bed as the gorge opened out to a plateau, 
which the peasant guide called a plain. The little troop re-formed 
and advanced at a trot over the fairly level ground. The air had 
freshened perceptibly, and here, in what might be called the 
open, starlight counted for something. 

Charnley was wondering what change and chance the next 
days might bring him; and in fancy chance led him to a mountain 
village and an old grey castle, and he asked their name, and some- 
one answered “San Cataldo.” He believed that fate would so 
lead him, but he would not open his lips to ask a question that 
would bring that day nearer; if he was to be fate’s puppet he 
would be a wholly passive one. Dimly distinguishable by the 
starlight, a long, low mass of buildings rose before him. He 
became aware that the guide was already dismounting before a 
wall and a gate. Charnley’s thoughts, like those of his men, 
turned supperwards, and, unlike his men, he wished he could 
have supped elsewhere than in a Carthusian monastery. 

At his command the guide knocked long and loud at the 
closed gates. 

A silence followed in which the slightest movement of man or 
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horse was audible. It was disturbed by no sound of bars with- 
drawn or even of approaching footsteps. 

Bidden to try the gates, the man set his shoulders against one 
side of them and pushed hard, and the door yielding, swung 
slowly back. 

There was a smothered laugh among the men, but Charnley 
was angry, and showed it. The peasant came hastily to his 
stirrup. 

“This is a strange thing, Signor Capitano, that the gates 
should be closed, yet not made safe at this hour of the night.” 

Charnley bade him go to the devil, and open the monastery 
gates as wide as they would go. This was done, and when the 
last soldier had passed through them, they were so left by the 
captain’s order, a trooper being left on guard outside. 

The wide courtyard within was dark and silent. Not a light 
glimmered from the long, low buildings that stretched to right 
and left. Charnley could hear the saddles creak as his men 
turned to peer into the darkness, and began to realise that they 
were uneasy. 

A door-bell was found and pulled vigorously. Its echoes 
clanged, then tinkled, then ceased in utter silence. A shout or 
two had for all answer the plaintive, far-off howling of a dog. 

Captain Charnley had dismounted. Ordering the guide and 
the trooper to follow him, he groped about till he found another 
door, which, on being kicked, swung open. Charnley stepped 
inside. Over his head was the low, sloping roof of a cloister. 
He passed between the slender pillars which upheld it into the 
open space beyond. 

Trees stood against the sky line, dark and motionless; he could 
feel grass rustling under his feet. Ever since sundown thunder 
had growled in the distance, and the lightning had quivered 
faintly above the mountain tops. A pale flash swept the sky, 
playing upon the twisted pillars and the rough tiles above them. 
To Charnley it revealed small, low tomb-stones thick about him, 
and an open grave at his feet. Then the dark closed down again. 

“Signor Capitano,” said the soldier behind him, “this is their 
graveyard. If we keep to the cloister we shall surely get in some- 
where.” 

A hundred faint echoes seemed to follow their retreating foot- 
steps. They found a passage leading to the right, and felt their 
way down it till they reached an open door. Steps led to it, up 
which they stumbled. 

The heavy fragrance of incense met them on its threshold. In 
a far corner of the chapel a lamp burned before a shrine, covering 
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with dim light whitewashed walls, dark canvasses, the gaunt 
outline of the high altar, and a huge crucifix that hung above it. 

All about them was wild confusion, benches overturned, mass 
books, vestments, altar tapers littered the pavement. A window 
lay in fragments. A picture had been torn from its frame. The 
high altar had been plundered and swept bare, and below it lay a 
motionless, rigid figure. The peasant seeing it ran forward with 
a cry, and crouched over the monk, whose white vestments were 
thick with clotted blood. ‘ Dead!” he cried, “ dead and cold!” 

They left the chapel by the inner door. A staircase rose before 
them, at the foot of which Charnley stumbled over a huddled 
white-robed figure lying in a pool of blood. Half-way down the 
long, narrow passage above the stairs, another monk had fallen, 
clutching his crucifix. There was blood on the walls, blood on 
the stones under their feet. 

They hurried on, opening one cell-door after another. Two 
were empty, but in the third the light of the lamp, which one of 
them carried, fell on a straight stiff form, hands meekly clasped, 
and an old man’s face, which seemed asleep, so peaceful were the 
closed eyelids and parted lips. The peasant dropped on his 
knees, breaking into curses and incoherent lamentations. 

“Tt is the prior of the convent,” said the trooper to Charnley. 
“Someone has been here and laid him out, Signor Capitano ; they 
cannot all be dead.” 

Yet it seemed at first as if there was but one survivor, and he 
very near death. 

They came to a cell where a monk, lying on a pallet, looked up 
at them, groaning faintly. As Charnley knelt beside him he 
tried to turn his head, and fainted. Charnley saw that he had 
wounds which had been hurriedly and clumsily bound up. He 
took out his spirit flask and tried to force a few drops of rum 
between the closed teeth. After waiting in vain for some sign of 
returning consciousness he ordered the trooper to take his place 
and went his way, sick at heart. 

In after years the memory of that night sometimes haunted 
him, and he would see again the little graveyard, the desecrated 
chapel, the endless passages, the narrow cells; and feel again the 
brooding presence of untimely cruel death. 

The peasant opened the porter’s door and admitted the soldiers, 
The silent monastery woke to life again, loud footsteps and 
voices echoing down the corridors, lights flaring from the 
windows of the kitchens, where hungry men were hunting for 
food. To them crept in a lay brother, who had been crouching 
like a hunted beast in some outhouse, till he heard the sound of 
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his mother tongue. After pouring wine down his throat they 
brought him to Charnley, and bit by bit, in bald broken phrages, 
he told a hideous story. 

Late that afternoon a small body of French troops had appeared 
at the monastery gates. They formed part, so it seemed, of a 
reconnaissance sent out from Altamura, and having met with un- 
expected resistance had got separated from the main detachment. 
They were hot, tired, and furious, and one of their number was 
slightly wounded. 

Food and drink were set before them. Their meal over, the 
sergeant in command sent for the prior, and told him, with 
insolence, that he was sheltering wounded insurgents, among 
them the rebel leader, Don Stefano Petrella, the priest of San 
Cataldo. These he must now give up. The prior insisted that 
no insurgents were hidden in the monastery, which was true in 
so far that they had, by this time, all escaped to the mountains, 
except Don Stefano, who, disguised in a monk’s habit, had no 
need to fear discovery, and was too weak to go. The soldiers 
began their search, and by an unhappy chance found out that 
they had been baulked of their prey. Quite what happened next 
the lay brother did not know, being in the kitchen washing up 
dishes, but suddenly a cry went through the house, and the 
plunder and the massacre began. ‘The old prior was left for 
dead, but had strength to drag himself into his cell to die. 

“And Don Stefano?” Charnley asked. ‘ Was he killed with 
the rest ?” 

“He still lives,” said the lay brother; “he lived, at least, when 
I was with him an hour ago.” 

“Then I have seen him,” said Charnley, “and I doubt if he will 
last the night.” 

He had scarcely made a comment on the man’s story, but he 
would have given five years of his life to have been able to pursue 
and overtake the murderers. 

Half an hour later he found his way back to the cell where 
Don Stefano lay dying. It was all in order now, and the lay 
brother was washing the blood-stains from the tiled floor. It was 
so still a night that, though the window stood wide open, the 
draught from the opening door hardly made the flame of the 
lay brother's taper flicker. The thunder had rolled away plain- 
wards. 

With a slow and feeble effort the wounded man turned his head 
upon the pillow, till his hollow eyes, sunk in shadow, caught the 
light, and shone feverishly bright. And Charnley, who had said 
to himself: “What! this white-haired old priest a redoubtable 
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rebel leader? Impossible!” met their piercing, searching gaze, 
and, moved by a new sensation, understood what manner of man 
lay dying at his feet. He knelt down hastily. 

“You are English?” said Don Stefano. 

“T am an English officer,” Charnley answered, “sent in tem- 
porary command of a detachment of Neapolitan cavalry to visit 
Apulia and find out how things really stand with the enemy, and 
what the Massé are about.” 

Don Stefano was listening with strained attention. 

“ How many ?” he said. 

“Fifteen and a sergeant.” ; 

“Tt is very few,” said Don Stefano. 

Charnley went on to express his deep regret that he had no 
surgeon with him. 

“Do not trouble about that,” answered the priest. “ All the 
surgeons in the world, my son, could not help me now.” 

“Tell me, my father,” said Charnley eagerly, “do you know to 
what regiment these miscreants belonged ?” 

“IT was here till they came in, I can tell you nothing.” 

“Tf I could only have pursued them! But my men and my 
horses were dead beat, and they had some hours’ start. If only 
we had arrived here sooner!” 

“ What is to be, will be,” murmured Don Stefano. 

It seemed as though, his grasp on life loosening, he had grown 
indifferent, and possibilities, the “if only” of human regret, had 
ceased to move him. 

“My father, can I do nothing for you? Nothing?” 

Life flamed up again in the eyes that were growing dull. 

“Have you no message to leave?” Charnley went on. “No 
message that I can take?” 

Don Stefano tried in vain to speak. A spasm of pain caught 
his breath. The lay brother moistened his lips with water and 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. 

“San Cataldo,” he muttered, “ you must go to San Cataldo.” 

Then, as Charnley listened, his heart beating thickly, the hoarse, 
faint voice spoke again. 

“There will be trouble—the Principessa cannot remain there. 
She is in great peril. You must take her away. Tell my people 
that if they deal faithfully with her my blessing will abide with 
them always, and if they deal treacherously, my curse.” 

Charnley was leaning forward to catch what had become a 
broken whisper. 

“T will go there,” he said, “and I will escort the Princess 
Decilis to a place of safety. I swear it on my honour.” 
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He had taken the dying man’s right hand in his. Don 
Stefano’s closed eyes opened again, pitifully, fiercely anxious. 

“Do not trust him—do not believe hin—” the words grew 
incoherent, without meaning. 

Charnley stole noiselessly away. There was work for him to 
do before he could rest. 

At last it was done. The chapel had been set in order; lighted 
tapers burned on the altar, and on the pavement before it lay a 
line of dead, waiting for burial in the morning. 

Charnley slept for an hour or two. At daybreak he got up, 
and passing along dim corridors, hardly less sinister now than 
when they had stretched before him into darkness, paused once 
more at a half-open door, and then crossed its threshold. 

The clear, colourless light of dawn was streaming through the 
narrow window. ‘The lay brother knelt in prayer. Don Stefano 
was dead. 

Here, at least, death had come, not as a “hideous storm of 
terror,” but quietly as the dawn came. Charnley thanked God 
for it. 


Cuapter XY. 


Tr was the hottest and most slumbrous hour of a scorching after- 
noon. Nearly all the inhabitants of the castle were enjoying 
their customary siesta. But the little princess sat on a painted 
wooden bride-chest in that tower room, which did duty as a 
prison, and her husband sat beside her. 

They had been talking of Rome and Roman friends and 
enemies, and Valeria had been hearing how they had fared in 
the years which lay between her and them. She and Felice had 
laughed as they talked. Decilis was not by any means the 
despairing prisoner of four days ago. His face had lost the fierce, 
haggard look which his first taste of captivity had brought there. 
He had recovered his mental balance, and could not recall with- 
out a certain shame that night when Valeria first visited him. 
Yet he deliberately reminded her of it. 

“Do you remember that night? HowlI ran to the door and 
shook it? I am better trained now. I pretend I do not even 
know that it opens. I pretend that you come through the key- 
hole. You see, it was so long since I had been a prisoner, not 
since I was a boy at college, when the rascally servant who had 
charge of me would go out every evening to his own pleasures, 
leaving me, locked in, to mine. Lf caught spiders and made them 
fight. My brother was alive then, and I was a nobody, a poor, 
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neglected, sickly little devil. Then my brother died, and before 
long my father, and, behold, a new world! I, who had played 
with spiders, had any toy I liked to buy, and being sixteen 
by that time, I chose the most brittle and the most expensive.” 

“ And were you happy ?” asked the little princess. 

Felice Decilis looked up at the ceiling hung with cobwebs. 

“Was I happy? I think not. Before I was twenty-one the 
toys were all alike to my thinking. I have never been happy in 
my life for more than two half hours together.” 

His companion sighed quickly. His eyes turned to her. 

“T was tired of play,” he said. “I wanted to live a man’s life, 
and how could I? Could I fight for a government I despised, 
and which would not even let its subjects fight? Could I fight 
for the French against my own countrymen, as these Neapolitans 
do? What was left to me but to spend my days as I have spent 
them ?” 

Valeria’s eyes had a question in them, a mute, involuntary 
reproach. 

Felice frowned. ‘ You were unlucky,” he said, “I acknowledge 
that. You were such a pretty little doll! But except that your 
hair and eyes were a different colour—oh, I am convinced that I 
was a fool—but it is useless to think of that now. Has that 
birbante come back yet?” ~ 

“ Yes,” answered Valeria; “he came back last evening and went 
away early this morning.” 

“You saw him?” 

“Yes, I cannot refuse to see him. There is Taddeo knocking, 
I must go.” 

She slipped down from her high seat and stood facing him. 
He rose and kissed her hand. 

“How brown your hands are!” he said. ‘You should take 
more care of them. You have altered strangely in these years.” 

“‘ Have I grown old and ugly?” 

His eyes met hers. 

** Per Dio, no!” he said. 

Then they both laughed a little, and she left him. 

Valeria, having regained her own rooms, threw herself on a 
sofa and lay very still, looking straight before her with wide-open 
shining eyes. Sometimes she smiled, All the while she was 
conscious of an inexplicable, unreasoning light-heartedness, which 
made fear and danger seem unreal, mythical, not to be taken 
seriously. 

Zena Tirico came into the room. The little princess shifted 
her position slightly. She felt impatient; she wanted to be 
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alone. Zena stood at the foot of the couch, looking down at her 
mistress with sombre, troubled eyes. 

“Has anything happened?” said Valeria, ‘He cannot have 
returned so soon. Ah!” sitting upright, “ you cannot mean that 
they have found out—that they suspect ?” 

“No, no, Eccellenza, but I have heard bad news. ‘Taddeo told 
me; he is, as you know, from Castel Mauro, and we were children 
together. The Signor Curato will never need to seek refuge 
in the mountains any more; he has found one with the blessed 
dead.” 

Hurriedly, in few words, she told Valeria of what had befallen 
the frati and those whom they sheltered, and at the end of her 
dark story came the mention of the English captain and his 
Neapolitan troopers, who had been the first to discover the 
massacre, and had buried the dead. 

“ Think, Eccellenza,” she said, “if we were in peril before, we 
are quite defenceless now. This English officer and these soldiers, 
if we could reach them—and they are not very far off—would 
they protect us?” 

A strange calm had fallen on the little princess after her first 
passionate, silent grief. 

“They only can help us,” she answered. “It is our one 
chance, and with every minute, perhaps, it is slipping from us. 
Did he say which way they were going ?” 

“They will go by Cestro—after that, who knows? But it 
would need some strong reason to bring them here. I will go, if 
you say the word. One thing is certain, I should not fall into 
that devil’s hands—alive.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Valeria, in a calm, almost indifferent 
voice. “ You must see how soon you would be missed. If you 
did not fetch a meal of mine at the usual time, that woman would 
be here to spy on us. In these days she is bold, and comes and 
goes almost as she chooses. If I told her you were ill, she would 
not rest till she found out the truth. You can defend me against 
her, Zena mia, I cannot defend you.” 

The little princess went to a window, that looked towards the 
valley. Just below it cunning hands had made a garden, which 
by means of terraces and steps and winding paths made its way 
down the steep hillside till an ancient wall rose up and shut it 
in. No door broke the time-stained surface of that wall, the 
home of innumerable happy lizards, and the garden could only 
be reached from the castle itself. Here, between trimmed ilexes, 
and thickets of myrtle and oleander, in the days before the Counts 
of San Cataldo deserted their fortress home, fair ladies and fair 
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youths had touched the lute and told strange tales of love and 
mirth and bloodshed. 

Since she had become in very fact a prisoner, Valeria had 
spent much time in that garden. All day long she was free to 
enter it, but after sunset was excluded from it by Don Mario’s 
order, while one of his men spent the night in the loggia, from 
which a flight of steps led down into it. Don Mario’s men, 
however, had their own ideas of the way in which a watch may 
be kept. They saw a wide difference between the need for 
vigilance in the open country, and the need for vigilance in their 
present luxurious quarters. Thus the guerilla warrior who, after 
partaking of an excellent supper—Teresa Vierci was famous for 
her risotto—betook himself to the loggia above the garden, would 
often snore so loud that in the neighbouring passage you could 
form your own opinion as to whether his presence was dangerous. 

Valeria’s eyes rested on the garden, lying scorched in the 
glaring western sunshine, then rested fixedly on a spot where 
the walls met and formed a corner, above which spread a touch 
of green, the broad leaves of an old gnarled fig-tree growing on 
the shelving rocky ground on the further side. 

Zena, standing beside her, made a quick protesting gesture. 
Valeria turned, and the two women looked at one another in 
silence. 


Cuapter XVI. 


Captain Cuarntry had halted at a lonely farmhouse near the 
mountain path, which would lead him to San Cataldo. Built in 
a country where solitude might always mean danger, the old farm 
with its broad squat watch-tower, its out-buildings and court- 
yard enclosed by a massive wall, looked—what it could at any 
time become—a little fortress. 

Charnley and his men reached it late in the evening, after 
riding all day by steep and stony ways, and were well pleased 
with the lodging and entertainment offered them, with the long 
low room, where strings of onions and dried fish, hanging from the 
rafters, and great jars of olive oil lurking in spare corners, were 
all eloquent of decent plenty and a satisfying supper to come. 
Nevertheless, the good man of the house was not especially 
cordial, doubtful, most likely, whether seventeen hungry men 
could possibly be fed at a profit, and it remains an open question 
whether the seventeen would not have been somewhat dis- 
appointed, but for the arrival of another and eighteenth guest. 

Charnley was seated at the big table writing a report of what 
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had taken place some nights before, of his coming to the monastery, 
and what he found there. His men were seeing to their horses, and 
the farmer was watching them do it, whilst his wife and daughter 
fried sausages, and plucked fowls preparatory to their roasting. 
The yard had so resounded with the clattering of hoofs that it was 
no wonder if Charnley did not hear a horseman ride in and dis- 
mount a few yards from the open door. But he heard the house- 
wife let fall something, uttering a sharp startled exclamation, and 
looking up saw a strange figure bowing to him from the threshold. 

It was not the man’s dress—Charnley had grown used to 
strange and parti-coloured costumes, and to guerillas in velvet 
jackets clinking with silver buttons, and belts full of fantastic 
weapons. But his tall lank person, his small head, his pale face 
dimly distinguishable in the uncertain light bit into Charnley’s 
imagination, as some things do, remaining etched there for ever. 

The new-comer drew himself up and saluted. 

“Signor Capitano Charnley,” he said, “your most devoted 
servant,” 

Captain Charnley got up. 

“Did my sentry challenge you?” he asked. 

“ Assuredly, and received the countersign. Signor Capitano, 
you see before you your unworthy servant Mario Vierci, who has 
ridden some miles to report himself, understanding that such was 
his duty.” 

Charnley knew Don Mario’s name; it took rank with other 
names with a dare-devil and sinister significance. 

He wished him good evening, and inquired where he had left 
his men. . 

“My headquarters are at San Cataldo, Signor Capitano, Iam 
alone now, but a detachment of my men is behind me and will 
arrive when it can.” 

“T am on my way to San Cataldo,” Charnley observed. 

“You desired toseeme? Then I have saved you the trouble 
of a rough ride.” 

Don Mario’s voice had lost its smooth suavity. 

Charnley reflected for a moment. “That was not my only 
reason for going there. The Princess Decilis is at the castle. 
I promised Don Stefano Petrella that I would see her and take 
her his last messages.” 

“ Ah, poor Don Stefano! It is true he must have believed that 
she was still there. But Donna Valeria has left the castle, Signor 
Capitano, and is well on her way to Naples, to rejoin her husband. 
I myself gave her an escort part of the way—this country is no 
fit place for women.” 
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“That is true,” responded Charnley absently. He did not see 
the gleam of mockery that shone in Don Mario’s eyes and twitched 
his prominent lips. So the little princess was reconciled to her 
husband, had, no doubt, been graciously pardoned after four years 
of punishment. Even he had scrupled to leave her alone and 
among the dangers of a province overrun by brigands. 

The mission he had accepted was vain, then, and had fate led 
him to San Cataldo it would only have been to mock him, So be 
it. Never except in fancy would ho look up at the grey walls of 
Valeria’s prison. Once again, like a fool, he had dreamed of 
delivering her, of carrying her safely in triumph, and once again 
he was baulked. 

As for Don Mario, he was now at the housewife’s elbow, making 
inquiries as to the coming supper, and grinning in her half- 
frightened, half-angry face. 

“T tell you,” he said, “ they shall fare as if they were my own 
good fellows. None of your scraggy old hens—the best in the 
yard, if you value your credit. And don’t forget your cream for 
the ricotta, or your excellent rosolio di Bari,” 

It gave him pleasure that Charnley should see how the people 
feared Don Mario Vierci a hundred times more than they feared 
an English captain, how his most affable suggestion was a 
command, and how at his bidding the supper grew to a veritable 
feast for hungry soldiers. 

After supper he and Charnley sat on a bench outside the door, 
talking and smoking. The Englishman discovered in his new 
acquaintance (officially speaking his ally and comrade) a man of 
the middle class, educated and glib-tongued, wholly unlike the 
silent half-savage peasant guerdllas with whom he had hitherto 
come in contact. 

Charnley had a shrewd suspicion that the peasant’s savagery 
might on occasion be out-done by Don Mario’s, while the latter 
must be swayed by some other motive than the peasant’s instinctive 
fanaticism. A lower motive, he was ready to swear. This fellow 
was surely a fisher in troubled waters, ready to take what he 
could catch. 

None the less, politically he was an ally on whom his (Charnley’s) 
superiors would set a high value. His intelligence was valuable, 
his knowledge of the country was valuable, his influence as a 
leader, who had made a name for himself, was more valuable still, 
Therefore Charnley hid, or flattered himself he hid, his own 
instinctive aversion from Don Mario Vierci, and talked with him 
far into the night. Its remaining hours they slept through side 
by side on a bed of fresh straw spread in the kitchen. 
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Don Mario, who had ridden hard and was tired out, slept later 
than his neighbour, whose night had been made restless by wild 
uneasy dreams. Very early in the morning Captain Charnley 
stepped out into the yard and bade a farm servant open the gates 
for him. He found his way into a little thick wood of olives 
which covered the sloping ground behind the buildings. It was 
so early yet that the mountains’ flank lay deep in mysterious 
shadow, between night and day; only their crowning peaks stood 
out awake and purple in the clear pure morning light. 

Charnley lit a cigar, wrapped his cloak closer around him, 
for the air had still the piercing chill of dawn in it, and strolled 
away up a narrow pathway between the olive trees, under whose 
still grey foliage dwelt the very spirit of peace. He found there 
also a singular and pervasive melancholy that at once soothed 
and saddened him. 

Through his thoughts he became aware of a faint rustle, as of 
light, stealthy footsteps behind him. He swung round abruptly 
to see that a peasant boy was following him at a couple of yards’ 
distance. 

When the Englishman faced him the boy stood still. He was 
a little fellow of perhaps fourteen, and had taken his cap off, 
showing a shock of reddish-brown hair that fell forward, half 
hiding his small pale face. His colouring struck Charnley as 
unusual; otherwise the boy, wrapped in his shabby cloak, was 
just like any other lad—the farmer’s son, for instance. After 
he had beckoned to him, and the boy had come a few steps 
nearer, Charnley noted that he moved stumblingly, as if very 
weary, dragging heavy feet. 

“ What do you want?” he asked. 

The boy hung his head and spoke very low: “I have come to 
see the Signor Capitano.” 

“ Ebbene, here he is; what do you want with him?” 

As he spoke he threw away the end of his cigar and walked 
forward. 

His tone was careless, but his eyes were keenly watchful. 

“T come from San Cataldo, Eccellenza.” 

“You have come from San Cataldo, now, in the night? Who 
sent you?” 

“The Signora Principessa.” 

Charnley laid an imperative hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“ What princess ?” 

“The Princess Donna Valeria Decilis.” 

“You lie,” said Ckarnley; “she is not there. She is on her 
way to Naples.” 
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The boy looked up quickly, shaking his hair back, then dropped 
his head again. 

“T do not lie,” he said; “ but whoever told you that Donna 
Valeria has left the castle, lied for his own ends.” 

Charnley’s grasp tightened. “You say that she sent you to 
me? Have you brought me a letter?” 

“No, Eccellenza, for fear that I might be caught. But she 
gave me this token.” 

He fumbled under his ragged jacket, drew out something and 
placed it in Charnley’s out-stretched hand. It lay on his palm 
glittering faintly. It was a ring, a narrow hoop made out of 
two rows of small diamonds and a thin gold band. Charnley 
remembered it. One day he had held her hand and looked at 
all her rings—too big they were, most of them, for her tiny 
fingers. But this one must have fitted, it was so small. With 
an effort he brought his thoughts back to the practical needs 
of the situation. 

“Your message, then,” he said, “ and be quick about it.” 

“She is in danger, and begs that you will come to her.” 

“T shall be with her by noon. I start as soon as my men have 
breakfasted. You shall ride with us, and first you shall come in 
and eat,” 

The boy started and shrank. 

“No, no, Signore Capitano, it would cost me my life. No one 
must see me; I must go back as I came, And you must not 
start yet for San Cataldo; you must not reach the castle till 
after I do.” 

He made a movement as if to slip from Charnley’s grasp. 

“Keep quiet,” said his captor. “Of whom are you afraid? 
Who would kill you?” 

“Don Mario Vierci, or his men, if they knew that I had come 
here, and if they catch me.” 

“ Don Mario is here,” Charnley answered. 

The boy uttered a despairing cry. Gilbert Charnley never 
knew why a sudden wild suspicious impulse made him bend and 
stare into his face. The eyes which looked up at him, wide with 
terror, were blue as the sky—blue as English forget-me-nots— 
they were the eyes of the little princess. 

“Good God!” he said to himself quietly. 

“Oh, Charnley,” cried Valeria’s voice, “why did you do it, 
why could not you have let me go?” 

“You have come here,” said Charnley—“here—through the 
night—not alone ?” 

“Yes, in the night, on foot, in this dress-—alone.” 
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“God help me, you must be famished! ” cried Charnley, “and 
there is nothing here fit for you to eat.” 

The little princess smiled, compassionate of his bewilderment. 

“Do not let that trouble you,” she said, “I had food and wine 
with me, and breakfasted under those trees just as the dawn came. 
Luckily, I know this road, and guessed that you would halt for 
the night here. And so Mario guessed it, too—I might have been 
certain that he would be on the watch for you.” 

“He said you had left the castle; he represented himself as 
your friend, the villain!” 

“He is my enemy and my tormentor.” 

Charnley’s faced grew rigid. ‘He shall never torment you 
again,” he answered; “I will shoot him, or hang him, whichever 
you please, And then you shall leave this wretched country. 
Sicily will be the safest place for you; it is practically under 
English rule.” 

Valeria wrung her hands, “I have told you nothing—nothing,” 
she said. “Don Mario’s men hold the castle; how many men 
have you?” 

“What does it matter if they hold your husband’s castle, so 
long as I hold you?” 

He would have taken her hands in his, but she shrank back. 
“ Felice is there,” she whispered, “there a prisoner, in the hands 
of those wretches. You must save him.” 

Then they both stood silent. Sounds reached them from the 
courtyard ; rough voices shouting greetings; the beat of horses’ 
hoofs—neither heeded them. Gilbert Charnley was tasting dust 
and ashes. A moment before that old beautiful dream of his had 
seemed reality. He was the knight who would rescue his princess 
from dangers unutterable, and avenge her on her foes. He would 
carry her away into the wide free world. His hour had come. 
And he would be her faithful servant. He would protect her as 
if she were his sister, and some way should be found to dissolve 
& marriage which was no marriage and set her free. 

“ Valeria,” he said, “ tell me the truth this time.” 

She raised her eyes bravely to his—eyes in which lay a great 
sadness. 

“T love him,” she said, “and I have always loved him.” 

“And he?” Charnley asked, with sudden fierceness. 

“I do not know—sometimes I fancy—I can hardly call it a 
hope. What does it matter? The question is—can you save 
him?” 

“T have told you that Don Mario is here, in my power. I have 
only to give the word and he is a dead man.” 
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“He has come alone ?” 

Once more Gilbert Charnley had seen life through a magic veil, 
and once more fate had taken the veil and rent it. The hard facts 
which alone concerned him had recovered their importance ; he 
realised them in all their bearings. 

‘“* He said his men would be here at dawn,” he answered. 

“‘They are here, then, they have come!” cried Valeria. 

“Will they make a fight of it?” said Charnley, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“They would fight rather than let you deliver us, and their 
blood would be on my head. But you will not let it come to 
fighting, you will draw him into some snare, you will deceive Don 
Mario. Once you are at San Oataldo we can plan it together.” 

Charnley answered her coolly enough. No human being could 
have felt harder and less emotional than he did for quite three 
minutes. 

“So be it. Luckily your disguise is a good one. No one could 
possibly recognise you. You must ride back on my spare horse.” 

“ And before I had ridden many yards,” said Valeria, “I should 
fall, shot through the heart. Some man’s carbine would have 
gone off—by accident; but I should be dead. I must get back 
as I came, and you must give me time for it, Mario’s men will 
want a few hours’ rest. I shall be there to receive you.” 

“Go back alone and unprotected ; you must be mad to talk of 
such a thing!” 

“T swear to you the risk is nothing. When I am still a 
hundred yards from San Cataldo I scramble up among the rocks 
and then down again, till Iam on the mountain side below the 
castle. I creep along under the wall of my garden and I reach 
an old twisted fig-tree and climb. The branches grow low; it 
is quite easy. Zena, my faithful maid, will be waiting for me 
on the other side. She will have brought my clothes with her 
and hidden them in the thicket. She will help me dress, and 
presently J, no longer a ragged peasant boy, but Valeria, Princess 
Decilis, shall walk through my garden and up the steps into my 
castle, Oh, I am not talking at random, I have often done such 
things before. And now let me go, I entreat you.” 

Charnley had been listening intently. ‘“ What,” he said, “no 
one watches a garden which has a wall that a woman can climb?” 

“There is a sentinel at night in the loggia above it, and they 
patrol the chestnut woods.” 

“T understand,” he said; “then you may be seen from below 
and shot. Listen, how many of these brigands are there?” 

“T cannot say how large the band is, or even how many are 
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in the castle, but the whole village is for him, and some of his 
men are quartered there. Indeed, I shall be safe. I shall slip 
between the rocks like a little lizard, and no one will think any- 
thing of a peasant lad taking the shortest road down to the 
valley. But I am in danger here.” 

As she watched him her heart failed within her. For his eyes 
said : 

“T will not give you up to him. I will keep you, you shall 
not go.” 

She answered the look. 

“You hold our lives in your hand, Charnley. You once 
believed that he, or I, or both of us, planned to bring about your 
death. Here is an easy way of avenging yourself. You have 
only to call your men and ride back through the passes.” 

“TI don’t deserve that—yet,” he answered. 

The little princess smiled at him. 

“ All this while,” she said, “ my chances are dwindling.” 

Each minute might be time lost for Valeria. It was time 
gained for him. Yet he was fighting hard against his fierce 
longing to take her away by force, and put such a barrier 
between her and all other men as would make her his for ever. 
If she had shown fear or shrinking—he judged by the calm 
courage of her voice and eyes that she did not even know her 
real danger. 

Not far off men were calling to one another. The voices came 
nearer. 

“ They are looking for me,” said Charnley. 

Valeria stretched out her hands to him. 

“Good-bye,” she said, “ and God keep you.” 

He stepped back. “Go quickly,” he said. 

Looking back at him she saw that he had covered his face with 
his hands. She ran on between the olive trees, tears blinding 
her eyes. 

Before Charnley’s came a vision of green woods, silent and 
treacherous. A puff of smoke broke from them and passed away 
across the tree tops. Above on the mountain-side a little figure 
threw up its arms, fell, and lay still. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Passionate Pilgrim. 


Ir was said of old that those the gods wish to destroy they first 
make mad. If ever, in the sane and scientific future, men lose 
the sense of that great aphorism, they have but to open any one 
of the polite correspondences and memoirs that poured from the 
Paris press during the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
to realise afresh its applicable truth. 

Later, even, than 1775, a profound non-recognition prevailed 
among the ruling classes of the Mene, Mene on the wall. They 
supposed France to be a singularly constituted country, which, 
wildly anarchic in speculation, would, in actual fact, continue 
shackled, until a band of amiable rationalists could replace its 
feudal fetters by daisy-chains. Though England had undergone 
revolution and won a constitution a century earlier, and though 
the new-born American Republic was being idolised and served 
by Frenchmen, in France scarcely a member of the privileged 
castes foresaw the débdcle ahead. Lettres de cachet (price £24 
apiece) still flourished, and so did repressive raids on printing- 
houses, barbarous punishments, the Taille, the Gabelle, colossal 
corruption, and the infamous tax-exemption of clerics, nobles, and 
Government officials which at last menaced the nation’s financial 
existence. 

Side by side with all the enslavement, rapine, and impending 
bankruptcy, the nobles, with bandaged eyes, but of their own 
wills, were running violently, as down a steep place, into the 
sea which was to engulf the whole of their order. That dynamo, 
the Encyclopedia, was the cherished possession of every cul- 
tivated person who could pay for rts forty folios. ‘ Philosophy,” 
i.e. liberalism, was universally professed in the salons. Marie 
Antoinette, in cambric, and with a crook, abjuring diamonds, 
gave Sunday balls to domestic nurses, and accomplished a comic 
opera return to Nature. Louis the Sixteenth’s abandonment of 
every means of rule and self-defence has been deplored by a 
hundred historians. La Fayette, in blindest good faith, furthered 
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the movement past retrieval. Egalité d’Orléans subserved it to 
the Iscariot extreme. 

With an intelligence that is one of the pathetic things of 
history, with a supreme courtesy of the intellect, the seignewrs 
became philosophes, and welcomed the new notions about society 
that led them later to the guillotine. This phenomenon of an 
entire class losing its instinct of self-preservation is surely 
unique. They renounced the creed of absolutism, they deprecated 
fiscal immunities, they made the most unprejudiced, the most 
civilised suggestions for stopping up the deficit, and saving the 
country. Humaneness, virtue (in the public sense) and democratic 
sentimentalism were the order of the day. Of Voltaire’s two 
Gallic species, the monkeys who mock had changed their skin, 
the tigers who tear were not yet loosed. 

During the third quarter of the French eighteenth century 
the theory of authority was wholly discredited. Religion (called 
Sacerdotalism) was pronounced an amalgam of knavery and 
delusion. Obedience, whether to the state or in family life, was 
a stupidity. The narrowness of duty offended Nature’s pliancy. 
The one thing needful was for men and women to do what was 
right in their own eyes. It was the gospel of the illuminated. 

This Age of Gold hardly lasted long enough for people to have 
time to ponder the pungent fact that, in spite of it, passion and 
ennui were as destructive, and worked as great havoc within the 
breast as in any other remembered period. “I hasten,” says 
Beaumarchais’ Figaro, “ to laugh at everything lest I should have 
to weep at everything. ... Who knows if the world will last 
three weeks longer?” Beneath their puissant air of benignancy, 
something factitious alloyed the upper classes’ acceptance of the 
new social spirit. Behind the theatric prettinesses of Greuze’s 
portraits we detect an artificiality that is conscious and sick at 
heart. 


“On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell.” 


In forcible natures the morbid leaven of disorder set up a 
positive delirium of the soul, a moral chaos; in those of gentler 
mould, such as Mile. de Lespinasse, the subject of this sketch, it 
took to itself the pensive grace we associate with dying days. 

And how each page these people penned is heightened to us 
by our knowledge of the ‘Sansculottic Earthquake’ that was 
preparing, and the evidence every sentence gives of their own 
blindness to its portents! Only to read the enthusiatic 
references Mile. de Lespinasse makes to Louis the Sixteenth’s re- 
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forming administrations, which “will leave a deep trace on the 
minds of men,” in which “ the greatest respect will be shown to 
property,” is to be gripped by just the horror of imagination that 
clutches us when we look upon the signs of life cut short in 
Pompeii. 

Julie Jeanne Elénore de Lespinasse, private individual though 
she was, is one of the most expressive and indispensable witnesses 
to this strange autumn, that simulated spring, of the old régime. 
In her salon, the gens de qualité and the gens de letives, i.e. the 
revolutionary philosophers, met on common, yet neutral, ground, 
as they met at Mme. d’Epinay’s, as they met at Mme. du 
Deffand’s (though, there, without d’Alembert), and as they met 
also at Mme. Geoffrin’s Wednesday dinners. These were the four 
headquarters of modernity and fine talk. 

The fact is remarkable that without fortune, beauty, or a 
husband, without command of any one of the fine arts, at the age 
of thirty-two, and with a stain upon her birth, she should have 
at once succeeded in gaining the position she held till her death 
as the cynosure of a circle of all that was brightest in Parisian 
society. 

Like Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor, she was not made to be 
a writer, but the muse of writers. Yet the crystalline style she 
puts to use in her correspondence—a style that was literally 
herself—is only negligible because we are absorbed in tho 
poignancy of her sensations and the terrible intensity of her 
power of loving. She herself acknowledged her more than 
Spanish ardency of temperament, and called herself “a soul of 
fire and pain.” 

Not till 1902 were her letters to the man she loved too well 
given to English readers, through the sympathetic translation of 
Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley, and, with the exceptioa of the 
brief, renowned pages Marianna the Nun wrote to the French 
cavalier, nothing approaching such a confessional of a woman's 
soul has been opened since the ‘Epistole’ of Héloise. Fiction 
occasionally reads like truth, but this truth reads like fiction. 
It is in a higher, tenser key than ordinary existence, with its 
average men and women, is capable of; forming, indeed, one of 
those curiosities of passion which widen the bounds of primitive 
belief as to the possibilities of human nature. Even to describe 
the letters, one feels in need of phrases from lyrics, and can only 
compare the being who passed her days at this fever pitch with 
the poets’ martyrs of love,—Shakespeare’s Juliet, Goethe's 
Margarete, and Browning’s Mildred. 

Those who demand that woman should be cool and mysterious, 
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virginal and pursued, will not find these love-letters, as, possibly, 
they would not find any, outside their own collection, to their 
taste. They will prefer the bavardage Mile. de Lespinasse 
dictated—from her bath—to her “secretary,” d’Alembert, to be 
transmitted to Condorcet and others. 

The portrait prefixed to the new volume by no means bears 
out the testimony of the contents. Here, Mile. de Lespinasse is 
a serene, collected lady, smooth-browed, urbane, discriminative, 
almost prim. The well-opened eyes are lively, with the liveliness 
of strong sense, not of superabundant sensibility. The truth was 
that she owned “two soul-sides,” and even her most familiar 
friends were in the dark as to the passion for the Comte de 
Guibert that burnt up her life at the age of forty-three. Her 
heart’s unrest did not interfere with her genius for holding salon. 
Her own theory was that the unhappy are liked, because people 
love to feel themselves feeling, and the sorrows of others provide 
them with the enjoyment of compassion, without the slightest 
suffering. One would gladly believe that the grief she expresses 
in her letters was partly hyperbolical, but it is not easy to do so. 
Her early death helped to witness to her sincerity. Inevitably, 
the ignominy of her origin, and the depressing circumstances in 
which her girlhood was spent, robbed her nature of sunshine. It 
was said that her face never looked young. 

She was born in November 1732. Her mother, then thirty- 
seven, had, at sixteen, married the Comte d’Albon, a member of 
one of the most ancient and distinguished families in the province 
of Lyonnais. Since the birth of their younger child, a son, aged 
eight, the marriage had lapsed into being merely an official 
relation. In that class and period, matrimonial semi-detachments 
were so customary that nobody thought anything of them, and 
Mme. Geoffrin’s quiet reply, when a visitor asked her what had 
become of the poor little man he used to meet in her salon, who 
never opened his mouth, “Oh, that was my husband; he is 
dead!” scarcely satirised mariage dla mode. Bachaumont pretends 
that Cardinal de Tencin was the father of Mlle. de Lespinasse, 
but the statement is contrary to probability. The neighbourhood 
of course, guessed and gossiped, and Mile. de Lespinasse, in later 
years, would not settle at Lyons, on account of old scandal. 

She was called Julie, after her mother, and Lespinasse, from 
one of the d’Albon properties. French society was not austere 
with regard to an unavowed member of an aristocratic family, 
and, though the child’s position was precarious, she was brought 
up in the companionship of her half-brother. Madame d’Albon 
loved her tenderly, and was careful to give her a solid education. 
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Unhappily, she died when Julie was sixteen, and from that hour 
the girl’s life became forlorn and hard. 

A small annuity, perhaps equivalent to £40 of modern money, 
was left her by her mother, and, in addition, she had been told 
to open a certain bureau, and take the considerable sum she would 
find there. Instead, she gave the key to the young M. d’Albon, 
who, she told him, had more right to the contents of the bureau. 
This one act symbolised her generous and imprudent character. 

She might have claimed a daughter’s share of the large inheri- 
tance, since she was born during the lifetime of Comte d’Albon, 
and pater est quem nuptie demonstrant. Nothing reveals her 
more clearly than a letter of 1775, in which she explains her 
lifelong refusal to take any such step. 


“How many eulogies I have usurped on my moderation, my dis- 
interestedness, on the so-called sacrifices that I made to a dear and 
honoured memory, and to the family of d’Albon! That is how the 
world judges, how it sees. Ah! good God! fools that you are, I do not 
merit your praises; given wholly up to the happiness of loving and being 
loved, I needed nothing. I have felt the full value of life. To love and 
to suffer—that is the climate I wish to inhabit, and not the temperate 
zone in which live all the fools and all the automatons by whom we are 
surrounded.” 

Julie de Lespinasse was secure “from the contagion of the 
world’s slow stain,” by reason of her flaming heart. 

The girl of sixteen could not remain in the house after her 
protectress was dead. There was no choice but to turn nun, or 
to accept the offer made by her half-sister, who had married the 
Marquis de Vichy Chamrond, Madame du Deffand’s brother, to 
come to their chateau and look after their children. The de 
Vichys, middle-aged themselves, and judging Mlle. de Lespinasse 
by the standard of the world, feared to let her go away, lest some 
day she might return to claim a new division of the d’Albon 
estate. 

So the friendless girl took up the burdens of the domesticated 
poor relation. In that chateau on the Loire, the bread of others 
proved as salt, and the passage of their stairs as steep as they 
had once done to a more illustrious exile at Verona. Never was 
Mlle. de Lespinasse more vehement than in her after references 
to the torments and humiliations she was made to suffer during 
the five years she remained at Chamrond. 

In the summer of 1752, the Marquise de Deffand, not as yet 
Horace Walpole’s dear old blind woman, aged “ soixante et 
mille ans,” but with blindness acutely threatening, came to stay 
with her brother, and discovered the nameless provincial whose 
Paris salon was destined to outrival the mart of wit she held in 
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the room that had once been Mme. de Montespan’s in the Convent 
of Saint Joseph. The distinguished visitor made opportunities 
to be alone with the fluent, responsive girl, and soon knew all her 
little chaplet of sorrow, ending with the irrepressible avowal 
that for over a year she had told Mme. de Vichy she could endure 
existence in that house no longer. 

Mme. du Deffand revolved the matter. Would not Mile. de 
Lespinasse, delightful and cultivated as she was, tractable as she 
appeared, be the very person to be her demoiselle de compagnie, 
and to read to her—a service the impending darkness would, alas, 
render necessary? She did not long hesitate. She was capti- 
vated by the charm possessed by this wonderful young woman, 
who might even add something, she thought, to the lustre of her 
evenings. Mme. du Deffand was generous, she could do things 
in the style Lowis XIV. “My queen,” she wrote to her new 
friend, “I shall not have the air of seeking to introduce you; I 
expect to make you desired.” Yes, she would create a little new 
star, attendant on her own orbit. The poor child’s eternal 
devotion was insured. 

At first, the d’Albon sister and brother stonily resisted the 
proposal. But what were they against two such women as “la 
femme Voltaire” and Mlle. de Lespinasse? Mme. du Deffand 
took the precaution of laying the bluntest injunction upon her 
queen,” never, by reason of her altered circumstances, to make 
any claim upon the d’Albons. Neither was she ever to use the 
slightest artifice in her behaviour to herself, not even “ the most 
trifling little art,” no slyness, no subterfuge, no deviation. The 
du Deffand had a far-feeling instinct. 

After many delays, and, doubtless, a vast amount of agitation, 
Mile. de Lespinasse was installed with the Marquise, at a salary of 
£16 per annum, The arrangement lasted from 1754 to 1764, She 
went everywhere with her patroness, to operas, plays, suppers, 
Versailles. It was immediately evident that society was her 
element. She possessed the gift, not alone of shining, but of making 
others shine. 

Mme. du Deffand’s feasts of reason began at six, and were some- 
times, but not often, followed by supper. She resented the high 
repute of the bowrgeoise Mme. Geoffrin’s dinners, exclaiming con- 
temptuously, “ Combien de bruit pour une omelette au lard!” 

It is difficult for people of to-day to realise the assiduous, the 
intensive calling of Mme. du Deffand’s period, when, daily, for 
four hours, at least, those in the same set met and talked. One 
wonders how fresh news and fresh epigrams had time to grow. 
All the members of that little great world had the note of idle 
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societies—they were absorbingly interested in one another. 
They wrote “ portraits” of their friends while they lived, and read 
them to ruminant coteries. They composed “ eulogies ” of them, 
when they were dead, which they pronounced before that most 
exclusive of clubs, the Académie Frangaise. Voltaire and the 
President Hénault could be relied upon to contribute verses of 
personalia on every imaginable occasion. And l’esprit, le bon gout, 
U'eloquence ruled the whole circle. 

Another contrast that strikes the modern reader is how little 
these people went away. “Displacement is to me detestable,” 
wrote Mlle. de Lespinasse to Condorcet, when she was fifty miles 
from Paris. The wealthy Mme. Geoffrin never left Paris for a 
day in her life, except when she paid her remarkable visit to King 
Stanislas at Warsaw. Mme. du Deffand was equally a fixture. 
Yet Mme. du Deffand lived to be eighty-three, and Mme. Geoffrin 
to be seventy-seven. 

What reams of futile, charming letters Mme. du Deffand must 
have dictated to Mlle. de Lespinasse in that yellow-watered silk 
parlour of hers, decorated with the flame-coloured bows—a true 
Nattier background! Letter-writing, then, was not only a test 
of “soul,” but a means towards celebrity, and the most serious 
occupation of life, Like Miss Mitford, Mlle. du Lespinasse spent 
hours in copying out the purple patches from her friends’ letters, 
in order to lend them round. The Parisian mania for billets 
amazed Horace Walpole, who told George Selwyn of a collection 
of sixteen thousand from one lady, in a correspondence of only 
eleven years. “For fear of setting the house on fire if thrown 
into the chimney, the executors crammed them into the oven.” 

Even when things went smoothly, existence with Mme. du 
Deffand was not without hardships. The dark and the light being 
to her blindness alike, che slept all day, and only rose at six p. m., 
in time to receive her company. And, late at night, after every- 
body had left, she, being by no means sleepy, insisted upon being 
read to till morning. 

Yet it was not a grievance on the part of Mile. de Lespinasse 
that led to the duel in which their connection terminated. The 
scene has often been described—never better than in the rich, 
fictitious setting of “Lady Rose’s Daughter.” One afternoon, in 
1764, Mme. du Deffand chances to quit her bed an hour earlier 
than usual. She approaches the small room allotted to her lady 
companion. She hears the voices of Turgot, Marmontel, Chastellux, 
d’Alembert, those flowers of her flock, in absorbed conversation. 


The cream is being stolen off the milk! Mlle. de Lespinasse holds 
salon! ! 
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So this is the way the downtrodden, suppliant little governess 
of ten years back repays her guardian angel! Is this her idea of 
honour? And how long has this treachery been going on? Mme. 
du Deffand shrieks with rage. The gentlemen, much distressed, 
endeavour to explain, to soothe. They might as well argue with 
a lioness robbed of her whelps. Gone are the light urbanity, the 
bon govt. Only an old, furiously jealous woman, who is stone- 
blind, remains, 

It must be admitted that the straightforwardness Mme. du 
Deffand had made so indispensable a condition of the original 
compact was conspicuous by itsabsence. No doubt, the smouldering 
antagonism that reconciled Julie de Lespinasse—I had almost 
followed Mrs. Humphry Ward, and written Julie le Breton—to 
an act of duplicity had long been accumulating. At a later, and 
even more acrimonious interview, she charged her employer with 
having consistently outraged her self-love. We may imagine 
what withdrawals from Madame of the first consideration, the 
higher compliment, had become perceptible, leading (during those 
atrocious vigils when Mademoiselle was ostensibly reading aloud) 
to what reprisals; and, next evening—again, for Mademoiselle— 
what exquisite compensation in the incense offered by the great, 
after which, what compunctions, scruples, revolts, till, finally, 
self-justification for the clandestine salon was reached. An in- 
calculable amount of human nature went to make up the relations 
between Mile. de Lespinasse and Mme, du Deffand. 

The rupture was decisive. Mlle. de Lespinasse, in her excite- 
ment, swallowed what she believed to be a futal dose of opium, 
which, however, only ruined her nerves, and set up the pernicious 
habit that helped, later, to kill her. Paris split into two camps. 
Only bold or indifferent spirits looked for a welcome from both 
ladies. For the rest of her days, Mme. du Deffand detested her 
former “queen”; disowned d’Alembert for following her; and 
induced Horace Walpole to dissuade stray Englishmen from setting 
foot in the salon where she was described (though not by the 
hostess) as “an infamous old cat.” 

The friends Mlle. de Lespinasse had made during her ten years’ 
novitiate rallied round her to good purpose. They took suitable 
second-floor rooms for her in the rue Saint Dominique, the Duchesse 
de Luxembourg presented the furniture, Mme. Geoftrin guaranteed 
a yearly sum of money, the Duc de Choiseul obtained a small 
perpetual pension from the King (!). They were all shareholders 
in a new venture, and their profits were to be Happy Evenings. 

The story of d’Alembert’s attachment to Julie de Lespinasse is 
a romance. Like herself, the mathematician was the natural 
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child of a woman of rank, only, in his case, the bitterness of the 
fact was augmented by his being placed, soon after birth, half-dead, 
on the steps of a church, there to await the hazardous fate of a 
foundling. Though both his parents were known, d’Alembert, 
like his friend, never sought from justice what feeling had denied 
him. , 

The foundling grew up to be a man of science, a master of 
memoir-writing, a master of style. He was co-editor of the 
Encyclopedia with Diderot, he was perpetual secretary of the 
Académie. Catherine of Russia did her utmost to persuade him to 
become her son’s tutor, Frederick the Great implored him to settle 
in Berlin, and, failing that, bestowed on him a pension. Always 
valetudinarian and chétif, at forty-eight, while still lodging with 
his adopted mother, a glazier’s wife, he had so severe an illness, 
that Mile. de Lespinasse, whom he worshipped, journeyed all the 
way from the fauwbowrg, undertook the nursing, and, upon his 
recovery, carried him back with her to her new home in the rue 
Saint Dominique, whence he never moved again till her death in 
1776. He had his rooms, she hers (ten other people had suites in 
the same building) but in her salon he was permanently installed. 
Their own world saw nothing odd in the situation, and, had 
d’Alembert been her uncle, there could scarcely have been less 
tattle. David Hume alone, passing through Paris, employed an 
epithet respecting their ménage that would nowadays come under 
the law of libel. It is needless to say what additional brilliancy 
the presence of the social chief of the philosophical party con- 
ferred on the de Lespinasse soz7ées, or what a formative education 
the companionship of such a mind proved to the lady who presided 
there. 

But poor d’Alembert was so ill-advised as to be in love with 
Mile. de Lespinasse. Was not everything about her lovable—her 
sweet, distinguished air, as she moved from group to group, the 
wistful enthusiasm of her eyes when she heard of any trait of 
heroism or sensibility, the exquisitely ready sympathy of her hand 
and voice? He watched the praisers and adorers come and go, 
he listened to the scraps of confidence, which, “thrilled in a 
minute erratic,” she sometimes gave him, he ate thankfully of the 
crumbs which fell from a richer man’s table. Only we discern 
heart-ache under the remark he made about his supposed absorp- 
tion in geometry. “Do you know this of geometry, that with it 
one dispenses with a great many things?” 

As time went on, and her troubles increased and her health 
gave way, Mile. de Lespinasse treated her “chimney-corner” to a 
good deal of fretfulness and ill-humour, He ascribed it to “ muffled, 
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intestine emotion” (as he feelingly called it) consequent upon 
the death of her earlier and devout lover, M.de Mora. He did 
not guess that there was another Richmond in the field in the 
shape of the selfish, living M. de Guibert. “M. d’Alembert is 
sometimes inclined to think me mad,” she wrote penitently. 
Even without his word for it, we could not doubt that she 
knew how to make beautiful amends between whiles for her 
“ sharpness.” 

Society dined, then, in the early afternoon, and supped in the 
late evening, and during the twelve years that Mile. de Lespinasse 
held salon, she was in the habit of receiving thirty or more visitors 
daily between five o’clock and nine. It was not with the frivolities 
of fashion that she regaled the remarkable men who gathered 
round her. The quality of her brain was as fine as theirs, she 
was well-informed, accomplished, she had invariably le mot juste, 
but her culture had taken the right feminine direction of a means 
towards the expansion, not so palpably of her knowledge as of 
her sympathy. She possessed a genius for placing her various 
talkers in relation, for starting topics and discarding them, and 
across her drawing-room the shadow of “the dominant holder- 
forth ” never fell. Twentieth century talk would have seemed a 
bungling business to the artists in conversation who filled this 
salon of the old régime. 

The indescribable thing, glamour of personality, a silent 
effusion round spoken words, belonged to Mlle. de Lespinasse. 
And besides possessing this fairy’s gift of charm, she seemed to 
“have the secret of all natures.” She lived by tact, consciously 
and unconsciously exerted. Her contemporaries said of her that 
she was the soul of a conversation, but never allowed herself to 
be its object; that she made simple remarks, but never in a 
common way; and she herself reveals her social secret when she 
writes, 


“T have felt a hundred times that I pleased by the impression I received 
of the charms and wit of the persons with whom I was; and, in general, 
I am loved because others believe and see that they are making an effect 
on me; and not because of the effect I make on them.” 


She says a good deal in her letters of ‘ the sixth sense, soul.” 
In the mouths of sentimentalists, “soul” is apt to be a word of 
variable and dubious import, but the definition she gives of it is 
brief and golden. “Mind is the part of us which thinks, but 
soul is the capacity to feel.” 

Mile. de Lespinasse sang her aubade to the Revolution with the 
rest. A rapturous Rousseauite, she adored the dithyrambic litera- 
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ture of apostrophe and tears. She went into ecstasies over that 
sickly romance, ‘Le Paysan Perverti,’ and found the chapter 
describing the death of Manon “heaven’s own language.” She 
largely helped to make the French reputation of Sterne’s works, 
which she imitated, though her ‘Suite du “ Voyage Sentimental” ’ 
is, as might be expected, inferior to Diderot’s similarly inspired 
‘Jacques le Fataliste.’ But above all other novelists, she set 
him who, in her opinion, best knew “mankind, love, and the 
passions,” Richardson. At every crisis of life she was reminded 
of some experience of Clarissa Harlowe’s. It might have been 
better with her had she laid to heart the maxim of Clarissa’s 
correspondent, Miss Howe, “Distance to the men-wretches is 
best, I say.” 

It need not surprise us to find that Mile. de Lespinasse, at the 
centre of a free-thinking circle, was free-thinking herself. When 
she describes theology as the stupidest of all the absurd products 
of the human mind, we catch the authentic note of conversation 
as it went round the table at Baron d’Holbach’s dinners—those 
cosmopolitan, hospitable dinners that caused his house to be called 
the Café de l'Europe. Superstition, the nemesis of irreligion, 
dogged Mile. de Lespinasse, convincing her, among other things, 
that Fridays were disastrous days. 

Rightly, as a society leader, whose salon was the antechamber 
to the “ Académie,” she was most fastidious as to the conventions 
of manner and speech. D’Alembert, however, reproached her for 
this. Perhaps he had his eye on de Guibert when he said, 
addressing her, 


“ ... There are men in whom the presence of that quality [‘ good 
style’] supplies the lack of all the others; you know them such as they 
are, weak, selfish, full of airs, incapable of deep and consistent feeling, 
but agreeable and full of graces, and you have a great inclination to 
prefer them to your faithful and sincere friends.” 


Among the latter must be counted the noble-natured Marquis 
de Condorcet. Condorcet, it appears, bit his nails and his lips, 
neurotic practices of which Mlle. de Lespinasse intensely dic- 
approved, scolding him for them by letter. Moreover, he bent 
his body far too much when conversing, and this uncouthness also 
she strove to correct. 

How many of the dazzling duchesses, red-heeled wits, superb 
archbishops, and urbane abbés who passed their evenings with 
Mile. de Lespinasse, were so happy as to make an end before the 
Terror? We know what a frightful martyrdom awaited Con- 
dorcet; how Loménie de Brienne, in spite of all his concessions, 
VOL, CXXVII 2N 
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only escaped the guillotine by unexpected death; how a third 
habitué, Chamfort, to quote Carlyle’s words, 





“about to be arrested again, cuts and slashes himself with frantic un- 
certain hand; gains, not without difficulty, the refuge of death.” 


But a good number of her friends of the century’s seventh 
decade were already advanced in years. When she started her 
salon, Grimm, the most French of Germans, all face-powder and 
scent, was one of the lions, and much of the time he could spare 
from Mme, d’Epinay he spent in the rue Saint Dominique. 
Diderot, the most German of Frenchmen, was a visitor too, though 
his hostess found him too didactic for society. It was magnani- 
mous of her to have anything to do with him, considering the use 
he made of her name in the unseemliest of his dialogues. 

Among her more occasional visitors, Lord Shelburne was her 
favourite, and she would dine out every day to meet him. He, 
too, in the sedater English fashion, belonged to the school of 
illumination; he was the leader of the Opposition, he adored 
Sterne, he had “intellect, ardour, elevation of soul,” there was 
something about him that reminded her both of de Mora and of 
de Guibert! On account of what he told her about the English 
Constitution, she became such an Anglophile as to declare that 
nothing short of the glory of Voltaire could console her for not 
having been born English. 

Of her women friends, Mlle. de Lespinasse probably liked best 
the devoted Duchesse de Chatillon. But, in the pitiless light 
passion threw upon conventional relations, one and all of her 
acquaintances seemed at times “souls of papier-maché, still- 
borns.” 


“Mon Dieu!” she cries, “in Paris how many provincial towns there are ! 
how many fools! how many sham ‘importants’! ” 


And, another day, 


“I cannot understand the ways of people in society; they amuse them: 
selves and yawn, they have friends and they love no one. All that seems 
to me deplorable.” 


Mlle. de Lespinasse found that the difference between herself 
and the other women she knew was that while they merely wished 
to be preferred, she needed to be loved. Her tropical tempests 
of feeling remind us of the Brontés’, She had a like intelligence 
of love, and to her, too, he came as a lord of terrible aspect. Of 
love that builds a hell she reports much, of love that builds a 
heayen next to nothing. Her letters to de Guibert testify to a 
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morbid anguish like the agony of death. She herself said that 
the weaker she grew the more obsessed she became by one fixed 
thought. Loss of sleep, long, black, febrile nights turned her 
love into one of the many forms of aberration undiagnosed by 
doctors. 

The poison that consumed her was not simply love unrequited, 
but also something subtler. A conflict without end raged within 
her breast in consequence of the fact that, owing to the relentless 
malignity of her fate, she had fallen under the glamour of de 
Guibert before having set finds to her attachment tode Mora. She 
felt this to be a frightful treason, and her remorse was intensified 
when, returning from Spain after a long illness, de Mora died at 
Bordeaux about a year later, single-minded, faithful, confiding 
to the last, and hastening back to Paris and to her. 

The Marquis de Mora was a grave, poetic Spaniard, the son of 
the Spanish Ambassador to the French Court, a man of great 
promise, and a widower. He was thirty when he died. For six 
years, dating from 1766, he and this woman who was twelve 
years his senior were so necessary to each other that, when he 
had to go to Fontainebleau for ten days he wrote her twenty-two 
letters, and in plaintive reminiscence, in 1775, she told de 
Guibert :— 


“In the midst of the Court dissipation, he being the object in vogue, 
the centre of fascination to the handsomest women, he had but one 
purpose, one pleasure: he desired to live in my thoughts; he wished to 
fill my life; and I remember that during those ten days I went out but 
once: I expected a letter, and I wrote one!—Ah! those memories 
kill me!” 


From the moment of her heart’s apostasy the thought of de 
Mora touched its most painful nerve. And she pressed on it 
continually. Little by little, she found that her new lover was 
a showy fribble, and the discovery, though powerless to break 
his spell, threw into stronger relief the memory of de Mora, whom 
widow-like, she, no doubt, idealised. Her woes grew out of her 
temperament, but it would be folly to call them unreal. 

The singular duality of sentiment just described is the keynote 
of the letters to de Guibert, with their oscillations of subject, 
where present passion and upbraidings alternate with threnodic 
rhapsodies. 

The Comte de Guibert was a man who cut a considerable figure 
among his contemporaries. He was a soldier, he wrote on tactics, 
he composed tragedies in verse—on the Gracchi, Anne Boleyn, 
and what not—he had the honour of reading one of his plays, 
“ Le Connétable de Bourbon,” to the King of Prussia, and of 
2Nn 2 
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producing it under the special protection of Marie Antvinette. * 
Voltaire said of him that he seemed desirous of attaining fame 
by all roads—a compliment in which Voltairean irony may easily 
have lurked. De Guibert was, in fact, a courtier of success, 
determined to advertise himself, to be in evidence. Mlle. de 
Lespinasse at last comprehended him when she wrote, 


“*. . . Oh, mon ami, you must be loved before you are known, as you were 
by me; for after judging you, it would be devoting oneself to hell to pin 
one’s happiness upon you.” 


Long before she had written, 


“T am much deceived if you were not born to make the happiness of 
a vain soul and the despair of a feeling one.” 


Afterwards, it does not surprise us to find de Guibert saying, 
in his post mortem éloge of Mile. de Lespinasse, “She is no more! 
who will spur me to glory?” He was an egoist, a posturer, and 
in modern language, a fraud. 

At first, it was his noble bearing, his grand air that won her, 
and caused her to believe that Nature had created him for greatness. 
He, for his part, rejoiced in being distinguished by this spirituelle 
woman, to be attached to whom was to conquer the coteries at a 
bound. He was well up in the fashionable slang of sensibility, 
and could shed tears and platitudinise about virtue with the 
best. We may guess the soft warmth of his lady’s eyes, the 
flattering deference with which she listened, the delicate applause 
with which she garlanded him. 

After a while, de Guibert decided he could swim alone. La 
grande amoureuse was becoming a nuisance. She was too fond. 
She wrote :— 


“Ah! mon Dieu! neither interest, nor any desire to please,—occasion- 
ally a kindness that resembles pity; and with it all, or without it all, I 
love you wildly. ... I live in you; I exist because I love you.” 


He told her she was “ exacting,” “ crabbed,” “ difficult to please.” 
- He returned her other people’s letters when she asked for her 
own, he dropped hers out of his pocket, he enclosed his to her 
—without a separate envelope—in those to other friends, worse 
than all, he filled his letters with faults of omission. The vieiile 
fille (she was turned forty), the silly belle ame had to be shunted. 


Paris hissed it, for all that, and sang 


“Te Connétable me plait fort, 
Comme on y rit, comme on y dort!” 
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Besides this, when a young man is poor, he must make it 
his business to marry money. Genius requires a fulcrum. At 
this point, the daughter of the Marquis de Courcelles, a delicious 
young girl, whose figure is even more dazzling than her face, 
appears on the horizon line. 

On June Ist, 1775, de Guibert was married. The very soul 
of Mile. de Lespinasse suffered laceration. Her only balm was 
her belief that it was a mariage de convenance, All the same, 
“Oh, my God! my life is weary,” she wrote. Possibly, if, at 
this stage, she had been removed to Geneva, and placed there 
under the care of Pere Tronchin, with plenty of employment and 
no drugs, she might have returned to Paris, and reigned over her 
salon another full decade at least. 

It was not to be. Three months elapsed, and then de Guibert 
let her know that his had been a marriage of affection, He had 
been in love with his young bride for a year before he married 
her. 

The arrow quivered in the quick. More than ever, Mlle. de 
Lespinasse had recourse to opium. From this date she definitely 
trod the path towards her end—in her own sad phrase, “je m’ache- 
mine & ma fin.” In her reply to “that accursed letter, dated 
from that place” (the Chateau de Courcelles) “which paints 
itself in a manner more horrible than hell was ever painted to 
Saint Theresa,” she wrote :— 


“T have need to repeat to myself, again and again, that I was loved by 
M. de Mora, by the noblest, strongest soul, by the most perfect human 
being who ever existed.” 


Her words would be ludicrous were they not so unhappy. 

If Mile. de Lespinasse could have cast de Guibert out of her 
heart even now! But she had always disbelieved in the power 
of will over the emotions and the affections. After traversing 
the whole gamut of exasperated passion—reproach, raving, moral 
contempt, pretended stoicism—she finally plunged anew into 
paroxysms of love, unweariable, unreserved. And de Guibert 
kept up a show of sentimental relations with her! Not to lose - 
sight of him, she made friends with his wife, and to this we owe 
our knowledge of the love-letters, for, in 1809, the widow, having 
formed a large-minded estimate of their literary uniqueness, called 
in quick-sighted Barrére as editor, and published them. Their 
success was so great that a spurious supplement was issued in 
1820. It is strange that they should never have been done into 
English till a year ago. 

Poor, untranquil, defeated Mlle. de Lespinasse! Her thin- 
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ness became emaciation, and still she inspired passions up 
to the last in better men than de Guibert. But it was he who 
killed her. 

She burned her candle to the very snuff in public. On 
May 23, 1776, a circle of friends stood weeping round the bed 
on which sho lay; de Guibert among them, though, near the end, 
she had denied him her door. The nurses raised her up, and she 
asked, “Do I still live?” Almost immediately after, death cured 
her of her malady of loving. 

The man on whom she had wasted herself, when he wrote 
her dirge next day, called her Claire Framgoise de Lespinasse ! 
Perhaps he had the fear of his wife before his eyes; perhaps he 
had all along been too careless to grasp the right name. He 
assumed also, as a matter of course, that Julie de Lespinasse had 
only loved de Mora. It did not occur to him as worth while to 
burn her letters to himself. 

It must be conceded that the majority of people find something 
displeasing in the part of Helena in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ while to a Helena who is middle-aged the réle is con- 
sidered still less becoming. When Mlle. de Lespinasse wrote to 
Condorcet about a love trouble of his, she urged him to dis- 
continue seeing or writing to the object, not merely as a means 
towards his disenthralment, but because self-respect required it, 
If she had had will enough to follow her own teaching she would 
have been a less pitiable woman, and we should have missed a 
remarkable pathological study and one of the few great expositions 
of the art of loving. 

Sir James Mackintosh thought this journal of a soul “the 
truest picture of deep passion ever traced by a human being.” 
Not everyone will rate it as he did. And perhaps, to get into 
tune with so reverberant a monotone of “ Love, Love, Love,” the 
average man might do well to take the ‘Vita Nuova’ and 
‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ as preparatory discipline. 

Opinions vary as to the nature of the relations that existed 
between Mlle. de Lespinasse and de Guibert, de Mora, and 
d'Alembert. Le moyen homme sensuel has assumed what he 
liked, but the best judges lean to virtue’s side. After all, the 
enigma does not greatly matter to a modern reader of the letters. 
Mile. de Lespinasse was not the sort of woman men marry. She 
may have been worthy to sit by an emperor’s side and command 
him tasks, she was certainly never born to fulfil the manly 
ideal for wives of “the little colourless and industrious hen 
bird.” Even less was she fitted to attain women’s ideal for 
wives, of being a husband’s clear, cold corrective. Hers was 
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a “soul of fire and pain.” She wrote, near the end, to de 
Guibert : 

“When my forces are exhausted by grief, then I love you with tender- 
ness; when I am inspired, when my soul has its spring, then I love you 
with passion. The last breath of my life will be still the expression of 
my feeling. I love you.” 

The inventory of the furniture and belongings left by Mlle. 
de Lespinasse is a valuable historical document. It is most 
refreshing to find that, in spite of her wrung heart and ever- 
present sense of the wasting monotony of life, she took sufficient 
interest in her clothes to have forty-nine dresses in her armoires 
at the date of her death—forty-nine dresses, eleven fans, thirty- 
nine pairs of gloves—and only thirty pieces of china, all told, 
for the service of the house. The mourning de Guibert shid that 
her attire had always given the idea of richness vowed to 
simplicity. She was a person of small means, and always com- 
mendably thrifty and frugal; she lived in the narrow spaces of 
a flat, yet she left behind her an array of chiffons Queen Elizabeth 
herself would not have despised! We can only suppose that she 
employed a “little ” dressmaker. 

The wardrobe of this woman who lived to please must have 
been charming. We read of a dress of rose tendre crape, another 
of “Marie Antoinette” grey satin, another of white-grounded 
India muslin with little bouquets. Then there were a polonnaise 
and skirt of striped white and green satin, a robe and petticoat 
of apricot silk-trimmed blue gauze, a fawn-coloured satin pelisse 
lined with minever (petit-gris), a black satin ditto lined with ermine. 
What nice thing's she had! 

The cruellest thing Mlle. de Lespinasse ever aid y was to bequeath 
to d’Alembert the records that contained the story of her heart 
from the date when she first met de Guibert, in 1772, at Watelet’s 
country-house. Yet, crushing though the news was, it could not 
loose the cord of d’Alembert’s devotion. His dear housemate of 
eleven years lay dead, and he could realise nothing beyond “the 
dreadful loneliness that makes me say each time that I return 
to my sad dwelling, ‘No one is waiting for me; no one will wait 
for me again.’” The anguish of the eternal separation blotted 
out all minor wrongs. 

Frederick the Great wrote to him in his bereavement, and, 
with profound good sense, proposed the only consolation the 
world could offer. He, too, he told him, had had friends, both 
men, and women ; he had lost five or six: 


“, , . and I thought to die of my grief. By chance these losses fell upon 
me during the different wars in which I have been engaged,—a time 
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in which I was continually obliged to make and change my arrangements. 
Those inevitable distractions did, perhaps, prevent me from succumbing 
to my grief. I strongly wish that some very difficult problem to solve 
could be proposed to you, which would force you to think of other things. 
There is, in truth, no remedy but that and time. We are like rivers that 
keep their name while their waters are for ever changing. When a part 
of the molecules that compose us are replaced by others, the memory of 
objects which gave us pleasure or grief is weakened, because, really, we 
are not the same men, time is renewing us incessantly. This is a thought 
for the unhappy, and every one who thinks ought to make use of it.” 


Frorence Mary Parsons. — 
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Mine, 3 believe. 


“Tne Ungodly borroweth and payeth not again,” says the 
Psalmist. But so much depends upon what it is that has been 
borrowed. Certainly such things as five-pound notes and saws 
should, if possible, be given back; but we must not rush to brand 
with a large U the man who fails to restore our pencil-stumps 
and collar-studs. We should exercise magnanimity in these 
matters. Let us shun the example of Moliére’s hero, who was 
so avaricious that he would never say to a friend, “I give you 
good-morning,” but would go no further than, “I lend you good- 
morning.” Let us generously make presents of those loaned 
articles which cannot, or will not, ever be returned to us. 

We may occasionally, if our generosity wants warming, make 
an inventory or a survey of those things which have acquired the 
nature of permanent loans. A story is told of a man living in one 
of the Inns of Court, who leased his chambers to a friend and went 
into a far country. He travelled from land to land, and at last 
quite passed out of sight. As years went on, and nothing was 
heard of him, the friend, a man of easy principles, fell more and 
more into the habit of looking on the furniture and belongings 
of the late tenant as his own. He wore such of the clothes as 
suited his figure and fancy; he cut the leaves of new books and 
marked—in ink, it is said—the passages he admired or disapproved 
of; he altered or disposed of the furniture at his pleasure; and 
he even—wmistaking indigestion for heart-disease—made a rough 
draft of a will, distributing the property among his friends. 

One morning when he was dawdling over his breakfast, holding 
(such was his heathenish habit) a very valuable volume of the 
leased library in dangerous proximity to a dish of hot bacon, the 
door slowly opened and the late tenant walked in. He looked 
curiously about him; then, stepping up to a handsome oak table 
(which was down in the sketch of the will for the tenant’s 
married sister), he laid a forefinger on it with a pensive, “ Mine, 
I believe?” Having dealt similarly with several other pieces of 
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furniture, the valuable book, and the flowered-silk dressing-gown 
which the tenant was sporting, he passed from the room and was 
seen no more. We shall probably be right in supposing that the 
will was never made. 

A great deal of our literary furniture is borrowed from the 
French; but we hope to be able to show that the obligation 
is not all on one side. Our borrowing, however, is of rather 
ancient date, and may be considered to have more or less come 
to an end; while our neighbours are now returning the com- 
pliment we paid them about a hundred years ago. It was then 
that we mafle such unscrupulous ravages on the French dictionary. 
Some of the words we really wanted, and have kept; others we 
have practically finished with. In the latter class we may place 
“beau,” “belle,” “billet-doux,” “affolé,” “épris,” and other 
words that were hardly ever off the lips of our great-grand- 
parents, The prosaic penny post probably killed the “billet- 
doux,” as it did the valentine ; “smitten with,” “ gone on,” and the 
like elegant phrases have driven out for good and all the mincing 
“affolé” and “épris”; “beau” and “belle” linger drearily in 
second-rate dancing-circles of provincial towns, supplanted in 
higher regions by “smart” and all its train. 

Of the words that we have kept, some have been with us s0 
long that we almost forget that they are not native in the island ; 
such are “chagrin” and “verve”; others the masses have made 
their own, “féte” and “élite” for example, the former being 
taken as in some mysterious manner connected with the plural 
of “foot,” the latter with “delight.” Lastly, there is a very 
large class of words and phrases that preserve their identity both 
as to pronunciation (of a kind) and meaning. Many of these we 
can never afford to let go; we could not do without “savoir 
faire,” “sang froid,” “ fiancé,” “ connoisseur,” “comme il faut,” 
and many others which will readily suggest themselves. Even if 
we went to war with France, we should not be able to expel 
these aliens. Broadly speaking, we may be said to have closed 
the account, for we seldom borrow a word nowadays, unless it 
be an occasional newly-manufactured slang expression, as, for 
instance, “ chic.” 

But we may lay a forefinger, with a pensive “ Mine, I believe,” 
on very many English words and phrases of modern, or com- 
paratively modern, date which have been annexed by the French. 
Not that we want them back; we might even suggest additions 
to their numbers. Many of them appear, with or without 
acknowledgment of their British origin, in fairly late editions 
of French dictionaries; others are still waiting for official recogni- 
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tion, which doubtless will come to them in time. This recognition 
seems to be accorded on no fixed principle. For while (we will 
endeavour to indicate the French pronunciation) “le tilbury,” 
“le brek” (break), “le tondére” (tender), “le truc” and “le 
cab” (of the hansom species) are safely housed, “le tandem,” 
“le four-in-’and,” “le mel-coch” (mailcoach), “le buggy” and 
“le dogue-cart ” are still waiting to be brought in. “ Le don-di” 
(dandy, “homme élégant et recherché dans sa toilette et ses 
manidres ”), “les don-dis,” “ le don-di-isme,” and “le snobbisme ” 
are booked; but “le snob” and “ la flirt” have failed to secure 
places. Pauvre petite Flirt! Your cousin, Mademoiselle Coquette, 
has won her way into the English literary paradise, and here are 
you outside the gates of the French reserve! 

One can go to sporting meetings of any sort in Franco with a 
phrase-book, some cheek, and a fourth-form stock of grammar. It 
is 80 easy— 

“Vive le spor! Voici le sportmann. II part pour le match, 4 la 
compagnie sinistre du book-mek-ére. Combien il est shock-in’, le petit 
book-mek-ére anglais! Ha, voila le jock-i. Il monte & cheval dans le 
pad-dock. Ainsi, mon brave, talli’o! On ne fait pas les talli-’o dans les 
paddock anglais, mais que voulez-vous? Et le premier cours? O’est un 
sti-ple-tchéze. Bon! J’aime bien les petits sti-ple-tchéze. Hélas! Le 
wal-luk-o-vére! Moi, je préfére les dead ’eat. Ot est mon studd-book ? 
Allons, 4 la football. Voici le réck-ord-m’n. Huzza! It-is-a-cor-nére. 
Ainsi trois it-is-a-cornére, n’est-ce-pas ? Ah, monsieur le re-por-tére, a la 
bonne heure.” 

It is sad to think that we have introduced the bookmaker to 
our French friends; and almost as mournful a thought will 
suggest itself as we read, at all places of crowded resort, the 
notice, “Prenez garde des pickpockets.” He is an English 
speciality for which the French have no name, this “ voleur” 
who “takes the pocket.” One learns new and surprising facts 
about the class: for instance that pickpockets are trained at 
regular semi-official schools in London; and that they are as 
easy to procure as messenger boys, can be rung up on the 
telephone, and, when very tame, will come round for orders. Oh, 
Smith and Co., housebreakers, and Oliver Twist, how wickedly 
you have muddled our bewildered brains ! 

Generally speaking, the borrowed words, on their arrival, are 
shown into the masculine department of gender and fitted out 
with a little cockade of a “le.” Thus we have “le mildew” or 
“le mildiou,” “le kol-krém” (cold-cream), “le tramway,” “le 
railway,” “le ska-tin’” (that is, the skating-rink), “le bif-tek,” 
“le pél-él” (pale ale), “le smo-kin’” (the dress-jacket), “le 
trust,” “le chou-nére ” (schooner), and “le jak” (yacht). A few 
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are reasonably ascribed to the female gender, as “la miss,” “la 
1é-di” (lady), and “la milady.” The “ ti-goon” (tea-gown) is 
very properly assigned to the feminines: on the same principle 
on which the schoolboy, while accommodating Cyrus with a 
chariot, with a marked sense of propriety seated the Cilician 
queen in a chariotess. ‘La boxe” (the fine art) is distinguished 
from “le box” (for horses); but why “la carpette”? No satisfac- 
tory explanation has come to hand of the fact that we find both 
“le sandwich,” and “la sandwich”: for the solution tendered 
by a Scotch gentleman, that a sandwich is of common gender 
because it can be made either of beef or mutton, does not appear 
entirely conclusive. 

The French are so justly proud of the sonority and expressive- 
ness of their language—instancing “ombrage” and “siffler”— 
that it is surprising to find that, with few exceptions, the words 
which they have borrowed are of our ugliest. None of those quoted 
so far have any pretensions to beauty: nor certainly have “ le 
spleen,” “le skouére” (square ), “les docks” and “le grog.” But 
why, oh why, make hideousness yet more hideous? Why take 
painfully plain nouns as “le lunch,” “ le toast” and “1l'interview,” 
and form from these yet more repulsive verbs—“luncher,” 
“ toaster,” and “ interviewer ” ? 


Voulez vous luncher chez nous? 
Nous avons toasté le Lor’ maire. 
Ils interviewaient Mis-tére Sham-ber-lin. 


Our trausgressions in the matter of “féte” and “ élite” seem 
slight in comparison; and further, these are but vulgar errors, 
and balanced in some degree by “le hig-lif” (high-life) of the 
French plebs. 

An interesting table of exchanges might be drawn up and by 
skilful heads worked to a balance. Thus in return for “ beau,” 
we have given the French “le snob” (to keep, if it please them). 
They have “le dandy”; we have the “pose” of the creature. 
They have instructed us in the “douche”; we are teaching the 
sons of Gaul the use of “le tub.” We have the “ bourgeois”: they 
“la djen-tri” (gentry). Against “ piquet ” and “ écarté” we may 
set “le whist” and “le Boston”; and we shall doubtless soon 
hand them on “le bridge” (finished with ?), While you make a 
“pied a terre” in Hampstead, your French friend can hire “le 
cottage” at Argenteuil. The Englishman can go in a “coupé” 
toa “soirée’: the Frenchman, by astretch of imagination, might 
travel to “le garden-party” in “le sli-pin’ kar.” Against the 
“mode” we may set “le fazion ”; ayainst “ tulle,” “les shirtings”; 
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against fricassees and omelettes “le rosbif” and “le plomm-pou- 
digne.” But what can balance the great gift of “le sandow”? 

The derivation and explanation of some of the borrowed words 
should prove instructive on both sides of the Channel. “Le 
lunch” is described as “an accessory repast between the ‘ second 
breakfast’ and dinner,” the word “accessory” being perhaps a 
softened form of “unnecessary”: for the three solid meals per 
diem of England are a source of wonder and sympathetic indiges- 
tion to the French. “ Le grog” is the native article; but (shades 
of Samuel Pickwick!) without the lemon! When you have 
occasion to buy “le dogue” in France, remember (for otherwise 
you may spend an anxious hour up a tree, waiting on the pleasure 
of your new purchase) that “le dogue” is an animal with a large 
head and strong jaws. ‘“ Le milord” is “the title given to lords 
or very rich men”: thus we may have “Milord Pierrepont 
Morgan ” as well as “ Milord Salisbury.” 

At “le pique-nique” everyone brings his own mug and pays 
his own shot or scot (his “écot”). If not thus forewarned, you 
might find yourself at one of these “al fresco” entertainments in 
the miserable condition of having to beg your bread. For the 
average Englishman, who lazily wonders why on earth a steeple- 
chase is so called, it will be some little comfort to find that his 
French neighbour is as much in the dark as he is; for “ le sti- 
ple-tchéze ” is left at “ steeple=clocher ; chase=chasser,” and he is 
not even told if the steeple chases or is chased. “ Le roast beef” 
is the real article; “le rosbif” is a “ morsel ” of the same, which 
ig suggestive of something on a skewer. What an old-world 
fragrance breathes about the definition of “le kip-sék” (keep- 
sake), “a handsome book with vignettes.” Dear, dear! In these 
penny-in-the-slot days can there be still left an Edward who 
hands to a Matilda “The Garland of Flowers,” and receives from 
her fair hands “ Mes Amis,” gilt-edged, with ruled pages for the 
reception of the poetical effusions of his circle ? 

So we come to “le ‘vme,” which, in great houses, signifies the 
private apartments on the “premier étage.” There are not 
many places like “le ’ome”; so expensive and magnificent and 
stuffy. 

it is time to put “le stop” to these outpourings. But one 
point more. It will be noticed that, with the exception of 
shock-in’, no English adjective seems to have passed into common 
use in France. But if the French will take from us the Universal 
Epithet and keep it or bury it, shall we not give them, with 
enthusiasm, “le go-a-’ead” ? 

CuARLes Oxtver, 








Dulwer Lytton: Wovelist. 


(BORN MAY 25, 1803.) 


Srycz the late fifties, when William Roscoe in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ and Nassau Senior in the ‘North British Review,’ wrote 
of the novels of Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, first Baron 
Lytton of Knebworth, only one critic, Mr. Walter Frewen Lord, 
has thought it worth while to devote an article to the considera- 
tion of the works of this author. This is the more strange 
because, when ‘ Falkland’ and ‘Pelham’ were published in 1827, 
there was room and to spare for a new novelist. Indeed, in 
England, when Lytton first rose into notice, this branch of letters 
was at a very low ebb. Scott was at the zenith of his fame, but 
he was a solitary figure in the realm of the aristocracy of fiction. 
Jane Austen was dead. Maria Edgeworth had written nothing 
of importance since ‘Ormond’ in 1817; it was not until nine 
years later that she published ‘Helen.’ There was, of course, 
more than one fashionable novelist, but their names, with their 
works, have gone into the limbo of things forgotten. Only Susan 
Ferrier demands mention; and the author of a book which 
appeared a few months before ‘ Falkland’—‘ Vivian Grey.’ 

It is not without interest to note the resemblance between the 
careers of Lytton and Disraeli. Born within a year of each 
other, both began life as novelists, and, after writing political 
squibs and pamphlets, entered the parliamentary arena, and 
therein won laurels. In Lord Derby’s first administration 
Disraeli was Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons, and Lytton was Secretary for the Colonies. 
But, though engrossed in politics, neither abandoned the pursuit 
of letters, and, indeed, each did his best work after he had been 
elected a member of parliament. Their first books bear a strange 
resemblance to each other; both heroes throw themselves heart 
and soul into back-stair political intrigues, Lytton might con- 
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ceivably have written the greater part—not all—of ‘Vivian 
Grey’; certainly Disraeli might have been the author of 
‘Pelham.’ Each was at heart a poet, and, without attaining 
any remarkable success, wrote some vigorous verse. Disraeli 
discovered his limitations after the publication of “The Revolu- 
tionary Epick”; and afterward, with the exception of the 
tragedy “Alcaros” and some occasional lines, never made a 
serious bid for the poet’s bays; it was many years before Lytton 
retired from the field. Finally, each has been neglected by 
succeeding generations of critics; no one has included either 
among ‘English Men of Letters’ or ‘Great Writers’; indeed, no 
writers of the nineteenth century with equal pretensions have 
been so ignored by the essayists; if only Roscoe and Senior have 
discoursed upon the works of Lytton, only Sir Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. G. W. E. Russell have paid tribute to Disraeli. 

Lytton certainly could not complain that his contemporaries 
ignored his work. In his earlier years criticism was undis- 
guisedly savage. Especially notorious in this respect was 
Fraser’s Magazine, and, through this medium, one of the worst 
offenders was Thackeray, who poked fun most unmercifully at 
‘Sawedwadgeorgeearllitnbulwig.’ It was many years later that 
he wrote the amusing parody ‘George de Barnwell.’ Lytton 
was undoubtedly the best abused writer of his day. Yet not 
sneers, nor laughter, nor satire, nor parody, turned him from his 
path. This remarkably versatile man, poet, playwright, social 
critic, journalist, essayist, editor, orator, statesman, pamphleteer, 
wrote novel after novel to the number of twenty-seven, and, 
though all were not equally successful, to his credit it must be 
ascribed that he never published a carelessly written volume. 
He gave always of his best. Certainly no man ever more 
persistently wooed fame. He held an exalted opinion—indeed, 
an opinion not warranted by fact—of the influence wielded by 
the writer of novels. As natural result he took his calling very 
seriously : 


“It is not given to all to have genius—it is given to all to have honesty 
of purpose; an ordinary writer may have this in common with the 
greatest—that he may compose his work with sincere and distinct views 
of promoting truth and administering to knowledge. I claim this inten- 
tion fearlessly for myself,” he wrote in one of his essays. “And if, 
contrary to my most solemn wishes, and my most thoughtful designs, 
any one of my writings can be shown, by dispassionate argument, to 
convey lessons tending to pervert the understanding and confound the 
eternal distinction between right and wrong; I will do my best to 
correct the error by stamping on it my own condemnation, and omitting 
it from the list of those it does not shame me to acknowledge.” 
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So far as Lytton’s novels are concerned, professional criticism 
has always been at variance with public opinion. The critic has 
abused; the general reader has bought. And this has been the 
case, not only with the books published under his own name, 
when it might be regarded as the natural result of earlier 
successes, but also with the stories published anonymously. 
It was a habit of his often to publish anonymously, desiring to 
make a new success rather than to trade on the fruits of his 
reputation. Having joined issue, the critics and the great 
reading public have now agreed to differ. Though it is more 
than thirty years since his death, and more than seventy years 
since his first novel appeared, the public has never foresworn its 
allegiance, and his books, read by hundreds of thousands, rival those 
of Dickens in popularity. 

Indeed, he resembled Dickens in other respects. Like him he 
often sought for strong effects in pathos, and worked in strong 
light or deep shadow. He was far more literate than his greater 
brother of the pen, but he was excelled as a delineator of 
character. He could not tell a story so well as Wilkie Collins; 
he did not possess the vivid imagination or the graphic descriptive 
powers of Charles Reade; or the satire of Disraeli; or the bright- 
ness of Lever; neither is his humour to be likened to that of 
Thackeray, or his style to be compared with that of the master- 
stylist of the century. Because he was not pre-eminent among 
the giants, it has become the custom for “superior” people to 
speak slightingly of his work. Much that was not worthy to be 
preserved he wrote—as, indeed, did also the giants; but a writer 
is as great as his greatest book, and it is not permissible to 
despise the author of ‘The Caxtons,’ and ‘My Novel,’ ‘The 
Coming Race,’ and ‘A Strange Story,’ ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ ‘The Last of the Barons,’ and ‘ Harold.’ 

Of his four earliest novels, ‘ Falkland,’ ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ The Disowned,’ 
and ‘Devereux,’ only the second calls for notice. ‘ Falkland’ 
was nearly still-born, but its successor created a positive furore. 
‘Pelham’ is not well constructed, but its character-drawing is 
admirable. ‘The cynical Mr. Pelham, the worldly-vain Mrs. 
Pelham, whose letters are such delightful reading for those who 
can appreciate the author’s irony; the learned, pedantic Vincent, 
who is never at a loss for an apt quotation; the coquettish, 
revengeful Duchess de Perpignan; the delightful, jealous Madame 
D’Anville; the ridiculous M. Margot; the great leader of fashion, 
Lady Roseville; the gourmet, Guloseton; above all, the hero, 
dandy, conqueror of women, envied of men, brilliant, clever, 
equally at home in the drawing-room of an aristocrat, or in a 
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thieves’ parlour with Job Jonson, most humorous of pickpockets, 
Such a gallery of portraits any young author might be proud of. 
The book has its defects, but in spite of these it keeps a place 
among its betters by virtue of the brilliancy which inspired it, 
the smartness and impertinence of its dialogue, its audacious 
social satire, and the general freshness and freedom from con- 
ventional methods. 

‘Paul Clifford’ and ‘Eugene Aram’ are Lytton’s principal 
contributions to the ‘Newgate’ novels, which were so prevalent 
in the earlier years of the late century. Both were immensely 
popular, The anonymous author of ‘Elizabeth Brownriggo’ 
(Fraser's Magazine, 1832) stated ironically that he was prepared 
to treat with any enterprising publisher for a series of novels 
under the title of ‘Tales of the Old Bailey,’ or ‘ Romances of 
Tyburn Tree,’ in which the whole of the ‘ Newgate Calendar’ should 
be travestied after the manner of ‘ Eugene Aram’; and Thackeray 
wrote ‘Catherine’ avowedly to counteract the injurious influence 
of the popular fiction of the day, which made heroes of highway- 
men and burglars, and “created a false sympathy for the vicious 
and criminal.” ‘The satire of ‘ Catherine,’ however, was so subtle 
that the public regarded it as realistic fiction, and more than one 
dull-witted critic pronounced it “dull, vulgar, and immoral.” 
These books are immoral because they are readable; that is to 
say, because they are untrue. Neither Lytton nor Ainsworth 
would have dared to paint their heroes as they knew them 
to be. That would have been to anticipate Zola at his worst, 
and the reading public was then far more squeamish than it 
is now. 

In ‘Paul Clifford’ and ‘Eugene Aram’ the construction is 
skilful, and, accepting the author’s premises, his conclusions may 
be admitted. But the psychology is at fault throughout. A 
work of imagination may be fantastic, but if it deals with life it 
must necessarily be true or untrue to life, and if it is untrue it 
cannot be accepted as a work of art. It may be taken for granted 
that the robber is not a Paul Clifford, nor the murderer a Eugene 
Aram. ‘To take a thief and, endowing him with heroic and 
romantic qualities, make him the central figure, may be a good 
receipt for the composition of a successful book ; but such a book 
must without hesitation be pronounced pernicious. As intro- 
duced in ‘Pelham,’ the Job Jonsen episode is amusing enough; 
but imagine a story in which most of the characters are humour- 
less Job Jonsons, and £0 realise ‘ Paul Clifford’! 

The author asserts a purpose: “ to draw attention to two evils 
in our penal institutions, viz., a vicious prison discipline and a 
VOL, CXXVIIL 20 
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sanguinary criminal code—the habit of corrupting the boy by 
the very punishment that ought to redeem him, and then hanging 
the man, on the first occasion, as the easiest way of getting rid 
of our blunders.” But it is all unreal: the police court, and the 
justice presiding over it; the fashionable folk of Bath; even the 
very basis of the book, the criminals Tomlinson, Gentleman 
George, Pepper, and “Old Bags,” are mere puppets of the author 
and possess no inherent vitality; while Paul Clifford, brought 
up surrounded by thieves, sent unjustly to Bridewell, in spite 
of his education, manners, and appearance, does not hold the 
imagination. The love interest is tedious, and the whole is dull 
and unrelieved by humour. Though by no means to be con- 
founded with the ‘ Newgate novels,’ ‘Night and Morning’ and 
‘Lucretia’ deal with crimes and criminals. Little need be said 
about these stories. ‘The former has the purpose of exposing the 
hardships of illegitimacy ; the latter, the preface asserts, is a true 
record of the deeds of two well-known misguided folk. This is 
by far the better piece of work. The characters are more clearly 
drawn than in any former work by the author, especially those 
of Sir Miles St. Johns; the terrible Olivier Dalibard; the 
scheming Gabriel Varney, who wants to get rich in a hurry 
by any means rather than by honest work; and Lucretia, for 
whom it is impossible not to feel pity. But there is the ten- 
dency of the author to adorn his style with meretricious ornament, 
to harp upon the glory of the Ideal and the Beautiful, and to 
interrupt the narrative to apostrophise all sorts of things. 


“Moon and starbeam, ye love the midnight solitude of the scholar!” 
“Shine back, ye stars! Send not your holy, pure, and trouble-lulling 
light to the countenance blanched and livid with thoughts of murder!” 
“Range, O Art, through all space, clasp together extremes, shake idle 
wealth from its lethargy, and bid states look in novels, where the 
teacher is dumb, and Reason unweeded runs to riot. Bid haughty 
intellect pause in its triumph, and doubt if intellect alone can deliver 
the soul from its tempters.” 


All these faults are to be found in two earlier volumes that have 
always been very popular—‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ and the sequel 
‘ Alice ’—as well as a false sentimentality that is unpardonable. 

The remaining novels of importanca may be treated under the 
heading of historical romances, tales of mystery, and stories of 
domestic life. 

The historical romances, as much as any of Lytton’s works, have 
contributed to build up his popularity. They are carefully con- 
structed, and, if they do not bear comparison with the master- 
pieces of Scott, with ‘Esmond’ or even with ‘Romola,’ at least 
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it cannot be denied that they are far above the level of the 
“cloak and rapier” writers, who strive, and strive in vain, to 
emulate that greatest of romancers, Dumas pere. Though there 
is a certain amount of the “ An’ it please my lord,” and “ By’r 
Lady” phrasing, which is the stock-in-trade of most workers in 
this field, Lytton has not overweighted the dialogue with 
incongruous oaths and ungrammatical archaisms. His reading 
was immense, and, these novels having been the result of much 
study, their historical basis is usualy sound. ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii’ is a tale of the first century, when the Christian religion 
was making its way to the gradual undermining of the worship of 
the mythological gods. Isis is represented as one of the principal 
deities of this age and Arbaces is the high priest, assisted by 
Calenus, who works the mysteries of the temple. On a large 
canvas is depicted the life in the city, with its inhabitants, 
gladiators, patricians, rich plebeians, pagans and Christians, 
Romans, Athenians, and Egyptians. There is the handsome 
Glaucus, prince of noblemen, beloved by all the women, by Julia, 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, by his beautiful compatriot Ione, 
and by the blind girl Nydia. Most of the characters are described 
rather than shown, and Arbaces is a purely melodramatic 
villain. But Nydia is skilfully portrayed. Indeed, Nydia is 
the success of the book, and when everything else is for- 
gotten, she remains in the mind, tender and loving, a haunting 
memory. 

‘Rienzi’ shows a marked advance. It treats of the rise, the 
splendour, and the fall of the noble scholarly Cola di Rienzi, who, 
roused from his ambitious dreams by the murder of his brother 
by a patrician, seeks revenge in the raising of “the people” toa 
power in the state, so as to undermine the position of the Roman 
aristocracy. A great theme, it is not unworthily treated. The 
book is a stirring history of intrigues and fights, treachery and 
fidelity, love and hate. The characters are more interesting: 
Rienzi himself, his sister, the fair and tender Irene, his noble 
and stately wife, Nima, the free lance, Walter de Montreal, who 
dies as fearlessly as he lived, the Colonnas, especially old Stephen, 
and the noble-minded Adrian, the Orsini and other nobles, the 
giant blacksmith, Cecco del Vecchio, and the page Angelo 
Villani, most faithful of the tribune’s followers until he dis- 
covers he has the blood of kindred to avenge. This tale of the 
fourteenth century is a great achievement, and for ever must 
occupy a niche among historical romances written by English- 
men. Scarcely less successful were ‘ Harold’ and ‘The Last of 
the Barons,’ in each of which a bird’s eye view is given of town 
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and country, and the period is most carefully presented. 
Imaginary characters mingle with those of history: the palm 
must be given to Adam Warner, the follower of Roger Bacon, 
the philosopher in advance of his age. 

Perhaps strictly speaking ‘The Parisians’ should not be placed 
among the historical romances, as it was an account by a con- 
temporary. But as the subject is now a matter of history, 
objections may be over-ruled. In this story, written towards the 
end of his life, Lytton eclipsed his earlier successes. The tale 
is more vigorous, the affectation has departed, and the apostrophe 
is rarely to be found. In this description of Paris during the 
Franco-Prussian war and the year preceding it, there is shown 
the power of character-drawing that appears in the ‘Caxtons’ 
series. The hero is Alain de Kerouec, Marquis de Rochebriant, 
@ young man, bred in the great traditions of his house, who can- 
not fraternise with the flippant jewnesse dorée of the metropolis. 
Impoverished by his father’s extravagance, he is the proudest 
man of his day. He never dreams of selling his chateau any 
more than he thinks of selling himself in marriage. Yet he does 
marry the daughter of a great financier; and much of the 
interest of the book is due to the fight between two great Stock 
Exchange magnates, Duplessis and Louvier. The great world 
is represented and the social world. Prominent in these are 
Lemercier; Paul and Enguerrand de Vandemar, who keep a 
glove-shop to provide themselves with pocket-money ; Isaura, the 
authoress; Graham Vane; Gustave Rameau, the hysterical poet of 
the Revolution ; the pitiable yet brave Julie Caumartin; and that 
strong man, the mysterious Victor de Mauléon. Particularly 
interesting are the chapters dealing with the siege of Paris; and 
there is an unfinished chapter with a description of a dinner off 
Lemercier’s pet dog Fox, delightfully written, which reminds the 
reader of Sterne, an author who always greatly influenced 
Lytton. 

‘Zanoni’ also has some claims to be regarded as an historical 
romance, as part of the action takes place in Paris during the 
period of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and Robespierre, Couthon, 
Barrére, Tallien, Camille Desmoulins, cross the pages as more 
or less subordinate characters. This portion of ‘Zanoni’ bears a 
strange likeness to‘ A Tale of Two Cities, published two years 
later. The resemblance is enhanced when Zanoni gives him- 
self up to save his wife in almost the same circumstances as 
Sidney Carton sacrificed himself to save the husband of the 
woman he loved. Preeminently, however, this isa tale of mystery, 
an imaginary record of the searchers after truth, members of 
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the society of which the ancient Rosicrucians were but a youth- 
ful branch. This society had discovered the secret of eternal 
life, and those who reached to the highest circle lived for ever 
at the age at which they were initiated. The two survivors who 
had lived from time immemorial, were Mejnour, an old man, and 
Zanoni, a young man; figures typical respectively of pure reason 
and of that wisdom which includes a lively concern for one’s fellow- 
creatures. Though well conceived and nobly planned, the story 
is not a success. The unknown and the supernatural, aided by 
the introduction of various spirits of light and darkness, are 
essentially theatrical as represented here. In this book, 
perhaps, more than in any of those preceding, Lytton unveils 
his views of life. That he did not think very deeply, that he 
did not see very clearly, cannot well be disputed; but beyond 
all doubt he shows a love of his ‘kind and an appreciation of 
simplicity that were not always features of his work. 

In ‘A Strange Story’ he advancéd a further step. The mystery 
is well kept up; the style is more restrained, the characters are 
more natural. This tale, however, was eclipsed by a brilliant 
effort of the imagination that has always been read with interest 
and will not be allowed to be forgotten—‘ The Coming Race.’ 
This and the short ‘Haunted and the Haunters,’ a tale of mystery 
worthy to rank with Poé, and probably the best ghost story ever 
written by an English author, constitute a great portion of 
Lytton’s claim to remembrance. 

‘The Caxtons’ was a new departure; an attempt to draw a 
simple picture of an upper middle-class family. The story is 
slight and need not here be told. But any reader with a 
sense of humour must delight in this book, from the opening 
lines: 

“¢ Sir—sir, it is a boy!’ 

“*A boy,’ said my father, looking up from his book and evidently 
much puzzled. ‘What is a boy?’” 


until the very end. 

It is often said that Lytton’s characters are not the men and 
women of life, but merely the conventional men and women of 
fiction. Yet in this “domestic novel” there is a pleasant gallery, 
if not of masterpieces, at least of studies far above the ordinary. 
Who does not love Austin Caxton, the dreaming pedant, with 
his philosophising moods, his immense erudition, his unexpected 
worldly wisdom shown in his management of the affairs of others, 
his simple generous heart, his playfal subtle humour, his love for 
his young child: and his “ great book” on that vast subject ‘The 
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History of Human Error’? It is for his sake one is glad when 
Pisistratus, “the anachronism,” returns from Australia with funds 
to launch that mighty work. What a pathetic figure is he when 
he tells his wife the story of his life before they met, his love 
for Lady Ellinor—when he tells the story of his romance in a 
grave, solemn, kindly manner, without even a single quotation ! 
And the grey, eagle-eyed old soldier, Captain Roland, with his 
respect and admiration for truth and courage and honour, and his 
love for his ruined ancestral tower and barren acres. Who has 
not been touched by the brothers’ quarrel as to whether the blank 
space in the pedigree should be filled in with the name of Sir 
William de Caxton, who fought and fell at Bosworth, or the 
famous printer of black-letter pamphlets in the sanctuary at 
Westminster. And light-hearted, irresponsible, enthusiastic 
Uncle Jack, that plausible, unfortunate company-promoter, whose 
ideas were really good but in advance of those of otherwise 
possible subscribers. And that prince of fine gentlemen, Sir 
Sedley Beaudesert, the beaw who, above all things, dreaded to 
be old. How delightful is the wooing and winning of his wife 
after the marriage of convenience, and the grand manner in 
which he routed the dangerous Prince von Leubenfels, who paid 
her such marked attention. Pisistratus is somewhat of a prig— 
as indeed what young hero is not?—but withal a manly, good- 
hearted, sensible fellow. His cousin Herbert, the bad young 
man of the story, inspires nothing but pity. Of gipsy blood on 
the female side, and as a little boy turned against his father by 
maternal complainings, he goes through life a pariah: his hand 
against every man, because, as he wrongly believes, every man’s 
hand is against him. He cannot understand his father, and 
Roland, man of rigid honour, though loving, cannot understand 
him. But there is good in the ill-conditioned lad. He eventually 
works out his repentance and then enters the army, not seeking 
death, yet knowing that only death can fully expiate his sins. 
In India, for gallant conduct, he is promoted on the field. He 
dies, humble and penitent, in one of the great battles that won 
for England the great Indian Empire. 

Belonging to the same group of “domestic novels” are ‘My 
Novel,’ ‘What will he do with if?’ and ‘Kenelm Chillingly.’ 
The story in each of these is slight, but the character-drawing 
is admirable. ‘My Novel’ is the best, with its portraits of the 
Hazeldeans, the Squire, “Harry” and Frank; Parson Dale and 
his wife; Lenny Fairfield and his wife; Richard Avenel and “ his 
old folk” with their family skeleton; the itinerant tinker Stirn ; 
Audley Egerton ; Dr. Morgan, allopathist ; Randal Leslie and the 
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ruined family; the scholar Burley; Mr. Digby and Helen; the 
high-bred dare-devil Count Peschira; Jackeymo; Violante ; 
Riccabocea of the diabolical quotations, the student of Machia- 
velli, the tender-hearted Duke di Serrano. As in ‘Paul Clifford’ 
and in ‘The Caxtons’ there is an attempted abduction of an 
heiress ; and the good young man who succeeds and the bad young 
man who fails. The Caxton family act as chorus both in this 
and in ‘ What will he do with it?’ where there is the delightful 
pathetic “Gentleman Waife.” ‘Kenelm Chillingly’ contains 
many of the types in its two predecessors, but the muscular 
clergyman and the editor of The Londoner are fresh. The best 
thing in the book, which contains some agreeable verse, is the 
fight between Kenelm and Tom Bowles. The hero is a prig, but 
he is rather an amusing prig, and he improves marvellously 
during his wanderings. The love-scenes, so tender, are exquisitely 
presented, and perhaps Cecilia is the sweetest character in any 
of the books. 

What Lytton might have achieved if he had been less versatile 
and more content to remain faithful to the novel, if he had never 
been troubled by “ the eternal want of pence,” it is difficult to 
say. But he has done good work, and when the extravagance of 
his youth had gone, when he had abandoned the pseudo-sentiment 
of the earlier days, he could and did write very charmingly, as: 
may be deduced from the passage (when Pisistratus returns to 
his home after discovering his love for the wealthy girl whom he 
cannot hope to marry), with which this paper may fittingly be 
brought to a close :— 


“IT took a chair between the two, and looked first at one, then at the 
other—heaven forgive me! I felt a rebellious, ungrateful spite against 
both. The bitterness of my soul must have been deep indeed, to have 
overflowed in that direction, but it did. The grief of youth is an 
abominable egotist, and that is the truth. I got up from the chair, and 
walked towards the window; it was open, and outside the window was 
Mrs. Primmins’ canary, in its cage. London air had agreed with it, and 
it was singing lustily. Now when the canary saw me standing opposite 
to its cage, and regarding it seriously, and, I have no doubt, with a 
very sombre aspect, the creature stopped short, and hung its head on 
one side, looking at me obliquely and suspiciously. Finding that I 
did it no harm, it began to hazard a few broken notes, timidly and 
interrogatively, as it were, pausing between each; and at length, as 
I made no reply, it evidently thought it had solved the doubt, and ascer- 
tained that I was more to be pitied than feared—for it stole into so 
soft and silvery a strain that, I verily believe, it did it on purpose to 
comfort me!—me, its old friend, whom it had unjustly suspected. 
Never did any music touch me so home as did that long, plaintive 
cadence. And when the bird ceased, it perched itself close to the bars 
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of the cage, and looked at me steadily with its bright, intelligent eyes. 
I felt mine water, and I turned back and stood in the centre of the room, 
irresolute what to do, where to go. My father had done with the proof, 
and was deep in his folios. Roland had clasped his red account-book, 
restored it to his pocket, wiped his pen carefully, and now watched me 
from under his great beetle brows. Suddenly he rose, and stamping on 
the hearth with his cork leg, exclaimed: ‘Look up from those cursed 
books, brother Austin! What is there in your son’s face? Construe 
that, if you can!’” 


Lewis MELVILLE. 














Concerning an Wuerpected Meeting. 
A MONTENEGRIN SKETCH. 


Tas evening is a concert and a ball,” had said the lame Voivoda, 
as I turned up to supper. ‘Strangers are especially welcome.” 

“ But my clothes? ’’ was my answer. 

“You are a tourist,” remarked the Voivoda. “I too am 
travelling, and we do not expect gala uniforms. Look at me.” 

The inspection was encouraging, and I had accepted. 

An hour later he had led me, blushing, down the whole length 
of the ball-room—Niksic’s best and only coffee-house on ordinary 
occasions—blushing because of my collarless state and the dis- 
reputable condition of my whole outfit, which was meant for the 
wilds of Northern Montenegro, where even looking-glasses are 
not. The Voivoda had treacherously disappeared after the meal, 
to reappear a moment later in a gorgeous gold-embroidered jacket, 
and thus the smart young Master of Ceremonies conducted us 
to the seats of honour at the far end of the room. The pride and 
beauty of Niksi¢ sat in rows along the walls, politely disguising 
their feelings at the sudden appearance of such a ruffian in their 
midst. In the other corner of the room, luckily furthest away 
from the place of honour, was the orchestra, a strolling band of 
gipsies from Servia. They were playing discordantly and power- 
fully, with mercilessly short pauses, their dreary music (?) 
punctuated by blasts on a trumpet in the hands of a leather- 
lunged giant. 

Then the men began to appear, and to my joy the officers of 
the standing battalion. As I saw their gay red and black braided 
jackets, I knew monotony would not be the order of the evening. 

One by one they recognised me, for had we not foregathered in 
Cetinje, in Podgorica, and many an out-of-the-way corner amongst 
the mountains—and, as is the custom in other lands, I was quickly 
borne off to the “smoking-room,” the size of which was much 
diminished by bales of wool stacked in one corner. 
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Picturesque, gallant young fellows—the pick of Montenegrin’s 
youth—all speaking two or three languages beside their own, 
and with the polish of the outside world added to their natural 
grace. 

That handsome giant asks me if I know So-and-so of the 
Times, 

“ Met him in Crete, you know, during the Greco-Turkish war,” 
he says. 

He has been all through that fighting, though, as he laughingly 
admits, he was only sent to look on. 

“ Are you bound for the Albanian borders again?” demands an 
elder officer, bronzed to a mahogany tint and looking as hard 
as nails, 

From him I learn the trath which the lame Voivoda had 
diplomatically withheld, as for the last few weeks he had been 
acting as adjutant to the Border Commissioner, who is the same 
Voivoda. 

“ Lively times up there just now,” he goes on, “and going to 
be worse. Yes, we were constantly fired on by the Albanians, 
both the Turkish officials and ourselves.” 

“ And you have arranged nothing ?” I query. 

“No, and never shall. We have left them to settle it in the 
best and only fashion—with the rifle. It is better for us in 
the end.” 

And he goes off laughing to join in a dance. 

I follow him to the door. Astring of men, women, and girls, 
hand in hand, are doing a curious half jig, half step dance, like 
a huge serpent, round and round the room, the leader circling in 
and out and distorting the serpent into marvellous coils and loops. 
The chain of dancers is constantly growing, as a shy maiden 
plucks up courage and divides a pair to join in the dance. The 
music blares and shrieks, coming to an abrupt end, and, as all 
go to their seats, the women like frightened does, the men slowly 
and majestically, a group of young men solemnly congregate at 
one end with leaves of music in their hands. 

It is the local “ Gesang-verein,” the first and only choir that 
I have heard in Montenegro. They sing one or two rather dreary 
part-songs fairly correctly, and then melt away. Applause does 
not seem the fashion. Then a fiery youth, evidently tired of the 
more ceremonial dances, leaps out into the room. He springs 
high in the air, narrowly missing the great lamp, and a girl, 
blushing slightly, follows his example. Round the room he 
jumps, emitting fiendish yells, his hand straying ever and anon 
to his revolver butt. If he were in the open he would shoot 
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whilst in mid-air, for it is a national dance of these mountaineers 
and the cause of more shooting accidents than anything else. 
Speedily another dancer takes his place, and another maiden, for 
it is not etiquette for two pairs to dance at the same time. It is 
infectious, and others wait feverishly till an opportunity presents 
itself to join in. 

Ten minutes later they are dancing a polka in Western fashion, 
and after that they form up a Kolo and roar verses in honour of 
the Gospodar. 

The heat becomes unbearable, and after evading many pressing 
invitations to at least join in a western dance, I slip out into the 
great market-place, moonlit and cool. 

Two or three peasants are sitting before the door of a humble 
café, whose bare interior yawns disconsolately for more guests. 
It is not inviting, and I would pass by, when a glimpse of a man 
within, evidently the proprietor, arrests my walk. 

He is wearing a medal—nothing unusual in that—but the 
ribbon is familiar, so familiar that I abruptly enter and wish 
mine host a good evening. 

He starts and answers in English, as I expected, for the medal 
is the South African, and has three well-known clasps. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” says the man, “I fought throughout the war in 
Paget’s Horse. See, here is my name.” 

And he unfastens the medal from his jaunty jacket and shows 
me the inscription, “ Trooper Lekka Voinovic ”—how oddly the 
Serb name reads—“ Paget’s Horse.” 

“The English Government is very good. They do not forget, 
for they sent this to me long after I had returned hither. I 
would like to go out again,” he sighs. “This country is no good 
after South Africa. Yes, sir, I saw much, much fighting out there, 
but not so much as I saw when I was a youth, against the Turks. 
Then I was wounded twice, here and here, but never since, though 
I was in Egypt and in the Soudan with the English. The English 
are very good, and good fighters. Yes, yes, I love the English. 
No, I will not let you pay for anything. You are my guest; and 
look, you are bringing me much custom.” 

He goes off smiling delightedly, for a crowd of sturdy peasants 
listen with awe to our outlandish conversation. 

Good Lekka, we sat far into the night talking of othor lands 
which I too have seen and loved, until I forgot that we were in 
a little town in the heart of Montenegro, and I almost saw the 
red and black jacket, the wide blue breeches and white gaiters 
of my companion change into the sad-coloured khaki of far away 
Africa. 
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Now and then the gipsy musicians blared offensively, but even 
that soon ceased, and still we sat on in the bare little room. 

The stars were paling as we parted, for he had taken me not 
only to South Africa, but to other lands, and to still wilder and 
more savage scenes, here in our immediate neighbourhood, when 
the Turks ruled Niksi¢ and the land to the north, where now 
rules the Austrian. And against both he had fought, and in 
such fierce hand to hand combats as we scarcely know. 

“Good-night, good Lekka, thou art indeed a first-class fighting 
man!” 

ReatnaLp Wyon, 
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Prescribing for Himself. 


TuEre are some lonely places on the Doncaster Road, especially 
about that long stretch of it over which the Romans once marched 
their men and bore their traffic. 

One of the loneliest of these lonely places used to be just where 
the Cross Lanes cut “the Road,” as it is always called, midway 
between the colliery village of Brungle and the little hamlet of 
Churley. The Lanes, really but one long straggling lane, stretch 
from the top of Brungle Hill to the top of Churley Hill, and 
dipping into a deep valley between, cut “the Road” at angles 
and make a figure like a flattened-out Saint Andrew’s Cross. 
This piece of highway and byway geometry can be distinctly 
observed from the top of either hill up which the Lanes trend, 
but the people in the valley beneath have usually more to think 
about than the figures cut in the landscape by the roads. 

The Lanes are deep between steep banks, coveréd with rough 
hedge and studded with wind-bent trees. Here and there the 
trees are so close on either side that their boughs meet over-head 
and in summer form a tunnel roof under which to trap the lonely 
traveller by night in a double darkness. 

At the point where the Lanes from Churley touch “the 
Road” there is a slight indentation, and a group of gnarled and 
twisted trees. Here, deep in under the bank, is half-buried an 
ancient stone horse trough which is filled by a spring piped down 
from the fields above. At the corresponding point of the opposite 
Lane a miry cartroad has been worn through a gateless gap into 
a field. 

This is not a pleasant place to pass when alone in the dark, 
Many stories have gathered about it. It is known to be quite a 
mile from anywhere in daylight, and how much further in the 
dark no one ever seems to know. The distance varies greatly 
according to the weather and the imagination. Not the kind of 
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place in which to meet “ You-don’t-know-who,” who is generally 
supposed to be prowling about there. 

The village street of Brungle cuts off the head of ene Lane, 
and the end of the other subsides into the muddy spaces of 
Churley. The Brungle end is ribbed about with rows of red brick 
colliers’ dwellings, geometrically dismal and forlorn. It takes 
people in a fright quite twenty-seven minutes to run from 
Brungle to Churley. I am the Brungle doctor and live at 
Churley, so I happen to know. 

Work had kept me late among the miners’ families one wet and 
windy November evening, and before I was prepared to leave 
Brungle nine o’clock had passed. There was a recently imported 
epidemic which was thriving well. I had been up two whole 
nights and two days. I had seen two men and five children die. 
I had seventeen dangerous cases. Many more were in the early 
stages of the disease, and I could get no other medical man to 
help me. For the sake of the living I dared not sit up another 
night. My pony was badly lamed and was at home in the stable. 
The roads were impossible for bicycling. The safe way at night 
for foot passengers going from Brungle to Churley was through 
Pitheads, but this made a round of three miles, by daylight 
measurement. 

I had had nothing to eat since early morning, when Laura had 
brought me down a breakfast-lunch, and sat with me while I 
snatched a few minutes in which to rest and eat. Some one 
brought a cup of tea into the crowded little surgery in the 
evening. I drank it with a dash of brandy in it. I was faint 
and weary and anxious. “Cross Lanes is the shortest way,” I 
said, perhaps aloud. 

“ Tha’ll now pace t’ Lanes th’ neet, maister?” said the woman, 
whose “ front” was let to me as a surgery. 

“ Good-night!” I called, as I stumbled out into the darkness 
and drizzle and mud. Two figures passed me, then turned, and 
one called out, “ Oo’s tha’ ?” 

“ Doctor.” 

“ Dowter, art tha’ leavin’ oos alone th’ neet ?” 

« Yes.” 

“Tha’t now gooin’ whome? ” 

“Yes, I can do no more. I’m useless if I remain.” 

“ Oos our Alus ?” 

“Bad, very bad, I’m sorry to say. But not hopeless, you know. 
You must not think that. We have done all that is possible and 
we must——” 

“ Art tha’ fur gooin’ whome, an’ our Alus that bad?” 
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“ We must trust to time and patience,” I lamely suggested. 

“ An’ art tha’ fur gooin’ whome an’ our leetle Alus that 
bad ?” 

There was an almost tender pleading in the rough words which 
struck me considerably—afterwards. 

‘“‘Man, I can do no more.” 

“Dowter,” I felt the man’s eyes fixed on me, though it was too 
dark to make out anything save the round shoulders and head of 
the collier, ‘“Dowter, ef ’er dees whiles tha’rt in thee bed 
Awl——” 

“What more can I do?” I said, warding off his threat. “Go 
home quietly and carry out my instructions.” 

“Thou’t now Dowter! Gar! Tha’ taastes fouler’n stoof i’ tha’ 
bottles, tha’ doost. Coom! Gang whome an’ seet tha’ by our 
Alus, an’ howd t’ hand o’ t’ lass an’ coont tha watch fingers. Do 
tha woork, lad, or——” Gribers laid a heavy hand on my sleeve. 
His companion cui his speech short. 

“Qos saved ma moother, ’oo did. Tanke awa’ tha han’, mon.” 

“ Awl noo tooch tha, Aw winna. Tha’s doon tha best thoos fur. 
Wilt tha coom whome wi’ 0os or wilt tha now coom?” 

“T will come in the morning early, or sooner if there is any 
change for the worse and you send for me.” 

“ Tha’ll noo cross oor dooer na moor. Tha’ll see!” 

“Good-night! I hopeI shall find your child much better in 
the morning.” 

The figures vanished, growling, into the darkness. I went on, 
feeling thoroughly unnerved. “The people think I can stand 
anything,” I said to myself. “ Why, it’s positively dangerous for 
me to sit up with a bad case in the state I am in now, positively 
dangerous. What do they expect? It is a bad night for the 
Lanes. No lamp with me either. I shall almost have to feel my 
way when I come down to the dark parts. Ugh!” 

Soon I was rapidly descending towards the road. I reached it, 
thinking “ Doctors and parsons are always safe.” A light flashed 
by. “ Lightning,’ I thought, “very unusual in November.” 
But it certainly was. The wind came and went in weird gusts 
that could be heard afar off, both as they came and as they went. 
The things in the hedges rattled fitfully, and branches overhead 
rubbed together with a groaning noise. 

I came to the road, passed the corner by the gateless gap. A 
gap has made me feel uncomfortable ever since I was a child. 
Anything with a hole in it, from a sheet of paper to the wall of 
a burnt-out house, used to give me a vague feeling of terror—an 
unexplainable sense of something missing that I could not replace 
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and through which some awful creature of the nursery fright 
genus might suddenly thrust a hideous visage. Preserve me 
from gaps! later on this fear took another and a more ridiculous 
phase. When I went to school I dreaded seeing an empty 
place at table or in form. What had happened to cause it? 
Still later, when walking the hospital, my childish dread 
assumed an almost cruel shape. I felt positively ill if I entered 
a ward when there was an empty bed! The awful possibilities 
of the problem of what case ought to be there, which had not 
yet come, were sometimes too much for my imagination, and many 
a time, when following the wisdom of the profession from bed 
to bed, when everyone has passed an empty bed I have stopped 
to prescribe for the imaginary patient just for the mental relief 
of stopping up a gap. 

The natural evolution of the fad of my childhood is, of course, 
that I am fairly confident of, sooner or later, finding the missing 
link. Was not Darwin himself a medical man? Happily I had 
passed the gateless gap, and hurried on across the road and passed 
the other corner where the loud-chattering stream was splashing 
into the horse-trough and overflowing down the road. I began 
to ascend the long hill up to Churley. 

Suddenly I recollected the story of Will and his empty shoes. 
It was only one of the many silly stories that have grown up 
rouad this lonely spot. I shuddered in spite of myself at the 
unwelcome recollection. The perspiration started from my fore- 
head. Something made me stop and hold my breath. I heard the 
mysterious shoes stepping up behind me. I went on; I almost 
ran, but after a few yards stopped again and listened. A faint- 
ness came over me. Yes, yes, yes! They were following me. 
The empty shoes were running up behind. I heard the “ squidg, 
squidg ; squidg, squidg,” in the mud quite distinctly. 

The collier folk tell a tale about Will and his empty shoes. 
Will was a murderer who... just behind the horse-trough ... 
and fled, leaving his clogs in the field and... and they say his 
empty shoes are heard in the Lanes at night, following any guilty 
person step by step... and whoever hears them coming behind 
hears them to the gr... 

“Bosh!” I called cut loud. The dim, red glare from the 
numerous furnaces and works in the neighbourhood lit the 
lowering clouds and rain with uncertain glares. The branches 
of the trees jerked about in the wind, and seemed so many black- 
lipped mouths chewing fire as the flame-reflecting sky showed 
behind. I dared not look at the tree-shapes. It seemed as if 
fiery grins were turued on me on every hand. I dared not stop. 
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If I did I should hear that “squidg, squidg; squidg, squidg,” 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

“Bosh!” I almost shrieked—I dared not keep quiet. I found 
my flask and sucked the last drops from it, and threw it at the 
hedge. The black branches sawed up and down against the bad, 
red sky, and kept grimacing down on me. The wind spoke. 
It seemed to say “ Will, Will, Will!” in long moans. Some 
dead leaves danced off the bank in a gust, and one hit me on 
the ear. 

“ Who's that ?” I called. 

There came a wild, coarse laugh from behind the bushes above, 
and I thought two men ran away. A wild storm of wind and 
rain beat down. I blessed it, for it drowned those dreadful foot- 
steps that were following. Suddenly I thought of Alice, the 
collier’s dying child. Somehow I mixed her up with Will, the 
murderer. I began to run again. I was running hard—up hill, 
and in a top coat. 

“Madness!” I thought, but I could not stop. My head swam. 
Was that man hammering it? Was his child dead? Probably. 
My professional knowledge told me it was a hundred chances 
to one if she lived through the night. It seemed to me as I 
panted up that endless hill that William had murdered Alice— 
that—I wondered if that new medicine would have come by the 
time I got home. The last train would have been in nearly one 
hour ago. The boy would have fetched it. I told Laura most 
particularly to send him. If he had not brought it, and little 
Alice Gribers died, he would be—‘Go back and sit by her bed 
now? Now! A night like this! Iam half-dead already—and 
those awful shoes.” 

“No!” I cried, as I stumbled on. The wind shrieked. A 
flash of blue lightning dazzled my eyes, There was a crash, and 
I felt a heavy grip on my shoulder. 

“Gribers! Mr. Gribers! Hands off! I—I am running home 
to see if the new medicine has come.” 

I would not stop. No, not for twenty Gribers catching hold of 
me. I floundered on, unable to shake off the grip, and dragging 
my assailant with me. A few more paces and I reached the top 
of the Lanes and staggered breathless past the gaunt black angle 
of a barn and in at the wide open gate. I reeled up the steps 
and dashed at the door. Then, as I wildly turned the handle, I 
felt that awful grip relax, and a heavy body fell at the foot of the 
steps. “Go back to little Alice,” I seemed to hear some voice 
say. Then, “ You have thrown a man down your steps.” Then, 
“Squidg, squidg; squidg, squidg.” 
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I tried to take off my overcoat calmly. The study door opened, 
and a bright warm light flooded the hall. 

“Oh, Herbert! I am so glad you are safe back. You look 
dreadfully tired and worried, and I’m sure you're wet through.” 

“SolIam, darling. Has the new medicinecome? Whereisit?” 

“ All unpacked and ready in the surgery. I thought it would 
save time in case any one sent up after you got back, soI undid 
it at once. Richard brought it before he went home. Hore is 
supper ready in the study.” 

“Thanks! No, no, no! No time for anything. There is a 
child dying. This may just save her if Iam in time. I shall be 
back in an hour. Give me a kiss.” 

Laura was too good a doctor’s wife to expostulate. Did she 
see a dark form lying at the foot of the steps when she stood at 
the door to see me off, I wonder? Did she hear me drag it away 
to one side of the path after she shut the door? I was soon in 
the Lanes again, and it seemed to take me no time to cover the 
first half of the journey and cross the Doncaster Road. At the 
horse-trough I stopped and listened. 

Yes! “Squidg, squidg; squidg, squidg,” following me as 
before. Dare I tell it? I knew those footsteps now. They 
were my own. My own echoed in the soft mud, step by step, as 
the pressure relaxed in the thick mire. And it was from my own 
footprints that I had fled. Something else caught my ear—the 
munching noise made by the old mare ata late supper after the 
rain. She no longer trotted off with feet enough for two men, 
and a laugh too hideous for any, but whinnied softly as I passed. 

Something bright caught my eye among the tree branches. 
Stars! The stars were coming out overhead. A pale patch of 
what looked like gleaming tinder was in the hedge. I stooped 
for it. My flask with its silver drinking-cup; a present from 
Laura. I would not have lost it for anything. 

Soon I was at Griber’s cottage. Iwentin. A question without 
words. An answer ina look. I bent over the bedside. 

“She is all right now,” I said, “the crisis is passed. Give her 
this every two hours if she wakes, but do not wake her up on 
purpose. Good-night!” 

“Aw knaw’d tha’d noo deesert oos, Dowter. Aw tow’d th’ 
missus ow't, Aw deed !” 

When Laura asked me next morning how a huge limb of an 
elm tree came to be lying under the laurels just by the door I 
had no better explanation to offer her than that I supposed the’ 
wind had blown it down. 

G. J. Bamwazs, 
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National Defence. 


Tue duty owed by every citizen of our Empire of contributing in 
some form or another to the protection of his country is generally 
recognised. But in consequence of the immunity from invasion 
which has for so long been the lot of our Islands, the public at 
large are apparently contented with the fact that they pay some 
£50,000,000 annually for purposes of defence and do not care to 
inquire closely about dangers assumed to be remote, or the 
adequacy of the means provided for their protection. 

This condition of affairs may also be in part attributed to the 
fact that no government has ever attempted to inform the nation 
of the dangers to which it is liable in respect of invasion, or to 
explain what standard of military efficiency should be aimed at to 
secure immunity from them. 

Some sort of standard as regards naval efficiency has been laid 
down, and thanks to a realisation on the part of the country of 
the true state of affairs, the authorities have been forced to place 
our avy upon a satisfactory footing. 

Recent events seem to prove that nothing short of a strong 
expression of opinion on the part of the country will secure 
adequate preparation in military matters. Signs are not wanting 
that the country is uneasy about the condition of affairs, and public 
opinion is less sure of the position than in the period antecedent 
to the South African war. The truth about the recent campaign, 
and the lessons to be drawn from the experience gained in South 
Africa compel public attention, and it is beginning to be understood 
that the heroic devotion of a nation united in its hour of trial, 
will not save a country, if it has not learnt economy of force, and 
the true methods of its application. 

Hitherto we have been, as a nation, satisfied with vague 
expressions, whose true meaning has not been investigated. It 
has been enough to say that, while the regular army is sufficient 
for the purpose of safeguarding our foreign possessions, and 
carrying on our smaller wars, we possess in our auxiliary forces 
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a great reserve of strength, a sort of mine of wealth of men, upon 
which we can draw to an unlimited extent. In an emergency 
every man will arm and hasten to join the ranks of the defenders, 
and our volunteer army will swell to enormous proportions. 

Or it has been held satisfactory to say that our navy is our 
first line of defence, and that while it presents an unbroken front 
we shall have time enough to arm and train our soldiers. 

The chief danger consists in the fact that there is an element 
of truth in these generalities. 

As regards the first proposition, it has been convenient to 
forget that, wonderful as the results of our military system have 
been, as regards the auxiliary forces, it has failed to produce 
a homogeneous force, or to establish any real standard of discipline 
or training. No two corps are alike in their standard and no 
one standard is capable of attainment under present conditions, 
Even admitting that the social and educational advantages 
possessed by the members of the auxiliary forces entitle them to 
claim that the present short period of training will make the raw 
material into the finished soldier, these advantages will not 
suffice to produce the officer and leader. 

It is within the recollection of all students of military history, 
that the direct cause of the adoption of certain tactical formations 
in the Napoleonic era was the unreliability of the hastily trained 
levies which formed a considerable portion of the French army. 

The dense columns which strove in vain at Waterloo and in 
the Peninsula to break the thin red line of the English troops, 
were not adopted by Napoleon because they were tactically better 
than the line formation employed by the English army, but solely 
because deficient training and consequently weakened morale 
compelled their adoption. 

Experience of recent warfare leads us to believe that modern 
conditions entail far greater strain upon the morale of the in- 
dividual in the ranks than was formerly the case. To-day the 
stress of battle, which commences earlier and lasts far longer 
than in the days of smooth-bore muskets, makes a higher standard 
of discipline and greater uniformity of training an absolute 
necessity. 

The true lesson of the war in South Africa is that our opponents 
failed to reap the advantages which were at one time within their 
grasp, because they did not possess that training which constitutes 
the difference between a collection of brave men and an army; 
and that the possession of qualities such as courage, devotion and 
individuality is not sufficient, even when acting on the defensive, 
to defeat an army trained upon modern principles. 
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It is needless to add that for the purpose of acting on the 
offensive, although the qualities referred to are of the highest 
value, they will not of themselves bring about that uniformity of 
action which produces great and decisive results, 

The action of the individual, or even of whole units, in modern 
battle is of small importance compared with that intelligent 
co-operation of the whole force which is the result of training 
and discipline. 

Foreign armies include the manhood of the nation in their 
ranks in a remarkable degree. All that is mentally and physi- 
cally of the best flows automatically into the great machine, 
and returns after a longer or shorter period, mentally and morally 
braced up and prepared for the great struggle of life. It cannot 
ever be seriously maintained, that an army trained in accordance 
with several different standards, like ours, and composed of men 
whose ages vary from extreme youth to advanced middle age, can 
be held to compete with an army containing all that is best in 
the nation, trained in the prime of life for a consecutive period, 
upon well understood principles. Upon what then are we to rely 
in an emergency? Upon our numbers? These numbers that 
are going to spring from the ground when the country calls. 
Von der Goltz says that— Brave but deficiently organised and 
trained troops, when engaged in a struggle with well-disciplined 
ones, gain in weakness from the unwieldiness arising from their 
numbers,” and this experience is confirmed by all authorities on 
the art of war. 

But what of the second proposition, that so long as we hold 
the seas, no invasion is possible? Fortunately for us as a nation, 
we have little practical experience of invasion, and we can only 
draw deductions from apparent possibilities. One thing is certain, 
viz., that although foreign nations admit our present superiority 
upon the seas, they think that a combination of circumstances 
might arise, which would give a temporary and local supremacy 
to their fleets. 

The passage of fifty or sixty miles of sea does not present the 
difficulties which formerly made such an undertaking so formid- 
able. Modern invention has made the ship of to-day to a great 
extent independent of weather. At the same time, our own coasts 
cannot be watched everywhere, even if our sea-going squadrons 
were retained for local defence. The collection of shipping 
necessary for the transport of 100,000 or 200,000 men in the 
ports of the Baltic and North Sea, or the northern harbours of 
France, is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 

At the present moment we are believed to be in friendly 
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relations with all the great continental powers, but the attitude 
of foreign countries during the past few years gives us a true 
appreciation of the value of such relations. The greatness of our 
Empire and our commercial pre-eminence have roused the envy 
of more than one of our neighbours, and however peaceful the 
outlook may now appear, it must be remembered that as the 
habitable spaces of the earth are absorbed by the nations of 
Europe, so points of contact and consequent occasions for quarrel 
are likely to arise. 

It is not difficult to imagine that in the future two or more 
of the great powers might coalesce with the object of destroying 
our naval and commercial supremacy, nor would it be the first 
time in our history that such an event has occurred. 

Germany has of late years been flooded with a literature which 
is designed to stimulate her people to a policy of naval expansion 
in support of her colonial and commercial projects, and the lesson 
is openly taught that Germany’s rival is England and that it is 
necessary to place the empire in a position to hold her own upon 
the seas. 

Nobody supposes that France has ceased to advance her naval 
preparations or that Russia has abandoned her pretensions to sea 
power. 

The struggle grows keener and the competition more acute, 
and we, meanwhile, have to content ourselves with the vague 
assurance that so far we are in a position to hold our own upon 
the seas with any two of the continental powers. It is no easy 
matter to estimate with mathematical accuracy the value of a 
fleet as a fighting unit, and it seems to be forgotten that should 
we cease to keep our place in the line of naval expansion, the 
opportunity of setting our house in order will, perhaps, have 
gone by, and we shall no longer have time to organise our land 
forces for our protection. 

France or Germany, who possess armies which, on a war 
footing, place 3,000,000 in the field, would scarcely hesitate to 
risk 150,000 men upon any enterprise which had the faintest 
chance of success. The loss of such a force means practically 
nothing to a Continental army; and, from their point of view, 
what might they not achieve? ‘Four marches from our eastern 
or southern coasts would bring them to London, and the utmost 
that could be sent to oppose them would be one or two of the six 
new army corps and an indefinite number of auxiliary troops of 
widely different value. 

It may be well to note that in the event of an invasion, a 
guerilla warfare would be out of the question in a densely- 
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populated and enormously wealthy country like England, and 
that a regular method of fighting is the only one possible. 

~ It is our very defencelessness which would make an attempt of 
this nature so attractive. A foreign army, which had effected a 
landing, would probably anticipate within a short period the 
severance of its communications by sea, and it would certainly 
land but lightly equipped, in anticipation of being able to live on 
the country. 

Have the people of England ever realised what this means? 
Or is it imagined that the so-called laws of war and the pious 
resolutions of peace conventions will really bind armed forces 
when necessity presses? Whoever starves in England in such 
circumstances it will not be the invading army, nor is it possible 
for us, as a nation, to emulate the heroic sacrifices made by 
Russia when Napoleon forced his way to the heart of the Empire. 
Those who will suffer most are those who have most to lose, and 
it will be the object of the invading army to make such suffering 
as acute and such loss as heavy as possible. 

No nation can nowadays afford to wage war for an indefinite 
time, and every effort will be made in the initial phases to make 
the struggle costly and terrible in all its forms. It is a false 
conception of war to suppose that in the future, when their 
existence is at stake, nations will be content to wage war in the 
amiable way in which we conducted our operations in South Africa. 

If this proposition has any truth in it at all, it follows that 
we as a nation should strain every nerve to bring about such a 
condition of affairs that not only should invasion be considered 
impracticable, but that we should be able, if necessary, to carry 
the war into our neighbours’ territory. If suffering there is to 
be, let us at least determine that it shall be borne by our enemies 
and not by our defenceless population. 

Under present conditions our offensive action is confined to the 
navy, and this action is obviously limited by physical conditions, 
for the bombardment of ports and destruction of commerce, 
though infinitely distressing to the country which endures it, 
will not alone bring about decisive results in the case of any one 
of the continental nations, independent of sea power for the 
supply of its foodstuffs, 

Whatever opinion may be held of the possibility of invasion, it 
is beyond question that these and similar views are freely 
discussed abroad, and the balance of opinion holds that, though 
the undertaking would be risky in the extreme, the penalty of 
failure would not be too heavy to prevent that risk being 
incurred, 
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The point which is of importance for the consideration of this 
country is that the invasion of England is not regarded by other 
nations as a wild dream, to be dismissed without further thought; 
and secondly, that the present organisation of our land forces 
does not secure the capital or the country from a sudden blow, 
which may paralyse the whole system of its defence. 

It must be remembered that a highly-civilised and densely- 
populated country is a much more delicate organism than a 
sparsely-inhabited state, whose people have not as yet attained 
toa high standard of culture. Great wealth undoubtedly gives 
great strength to a nation, but our wealth will be powerless in 
the hour of trial to purchase time in which to develop the forces 
we undoubtedly possess. This development of latent force can 
only be accomplished if the country is willing to make some 
sacrifice of personal convenience and personal inclination in time, 
and the remedy we would urge for this state of affairs is the 
nationalisation of the land forces of the country. By this is 
meant the creation of a national army drawn from all ranks of 
society, and held to serve for a short period only with the 
colours. Such an army should be available only for the defence 
of the country, and not for service abroad, except with the 
sanction of Parliament. Side by side with the national army, in 
fact an integral part of it, should be the regular volunteer army 
for service in India and the colonies, and any over-sea expeditions 
of a small character. 

It is not possible to go into detail in the space allotted to this 
paper, but a short examination of figures and facts may persuade 
some to a further and detailed examination of the scheme. 

It may be assumed that the recent scheme, by which it is 
intended to create six new army corps, is based on certain 
contingencies which might arise, e.g., the sudden invasion by a 
corps d'élite of 150,000 to 200,000 men. For the purpose of 
arriving at some figure at which to put the national army, it is 
suggested that an annual contingent of 150,000 men would 
probably meet the necessities of the country, and would give an 
army in case of mobilisation of over one million thoroughly 
trained men. 

It is estimated that in England 500,000 men annually attain 
the age of 20 years, and all who are physically and morally fit 
should be held to owe a duty to their country. Taking 150,000 
per annum as the number required, actually less than 30 per 
cent. of the 20 years old class would be called up for service, and 
they should be chosen by lot; certain exceptions being made in 
favour of a man who is the sole support of a parent or family, 
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while those who are morally worthless should be rigidly excluded 
from the honour of serving their country. 

The terms of service should be for ten years, divided as follows: 
150,000 men would do one and a half years’ duty with the 
colours, three and a half years with the first reserve of the army, 
and five years with the second reserve. After completing their 
service with the active army, the men of the first reserve should 
be called up once for a period of training, not exceeding fourteen 
days, while for the whole of the period in the second reserve they 
would be freed from all military duty, except on mobilisation. 
The first period of service of eighteen months should be reduced 
to twelve and eight months for those possessing certain educa- 
tional qualifications, provided that they attain a certain degree 
of efficiency in the performance of their duty. The contingent 
called up for service would be absorbed among existing units 
serving at home, the number of whose personnel would be 
reduced as explained further on, while the sarplus would be 
formed into new battalions of the present regiments of infantry, 
or additional regiments of cavalry and batteries of artillery. 

The 350,000 men of the twenty years old class not required 
for the active army would be classed as on leave from the second 
reserve during the whole period of service of ten years, and 
would only be called upon to serve in an emergency. 

At the end of the first five years the country would have 
768,000 trained men available, including 90,000 men of the 
regular army, and its reserve constituted as now. In calculating 
this number a 5 per cent. annual diminution in the personnel of 
the yearly contingent has been allowed for. At the end of ten 
years this force would number more than 1,000,000 men. 

It may be argued that this does not materially improve the 
present position of affairs, for the armed forces of to-day give us 
for service in England a force of about 620,000 men, including 
the regular army and its reserve. But of this total no less a 
number than 361,123 or 57 per cent. are little more than an 
incoherent jumble of men widely differing in age, stage of 
efficiency, and discipline. The material may or may not be good, 
but it varies so much in quality that a true appreciation of its 
military value as a whole is impossible, 

The question of the cost of any scheme of the above nature is 
all-important. 

For the purpose of calculation and comparison the Army 
Estimates for the year 1899 have been taken, as the expenditure 
in the succeeding years has been abnormal owing to the 
continuance of the war in South Africa. 
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For 1899 the Government proposed to raise for home and 
colonial defence 180,513 men of the regular army. This figure 
does not include that portion of the regular army maintained in 
and paid for by India, but includes the troops in Egypt and our 
colonial possessions, in number about 47,122. A sum of 
£16,378,000 was allotted for the maintenance of this army of 
180,000 men, and of these 183,000 were to be retained at home 
to provide for drafts for troops abread, the protection-of the 
country and small oversea expeditions. If there were a minimum 
of 150,000 men of the national army always under arms it would 
be clearly unnecessary to maintain an establishment of 133,000 
regular troops constituted as now; 60,000 men would be ample 
for drafts and for smaller expeditions not requiring the 
immediate sanction of Parliament, and the reduction of the 
regular army by 73,000 men would mean a saving on the present 
estimate of £6,642,188. As the auxiliary forces would also 
cease to exist, a further saving of £2,842,450 would be made in 
this direction. A total decrease of £9,484,638 would thus be 
effected on the present estimates. 

On the other hand, the cost of the national army has to be 
considered, and for the purpose of estimating that amount the 
annual budget of Germany or any other Continental nation may 
be taken as a guide. 

In 1902 the German Government estimated the annual cost 
of 599,137 men of the peace army at £33,203,163. This sum 
includes every department connected with the army, the cost 
of administration, the erection and maintenance of barracks, and 
the purchase of manoeuvre ground, etc. At this pate, the 
German Empire pays £55 per head of her army. Other 
European countries pay a slightly lower sum per head, but in 
order not to under-estimate, we should probably be on the safe 
side in allowing £60 per head for our own national force. 

This involves an expenditure of £9,000,000 per annum. 
Although no increase of the present expenditure of the country 
would be involved, perhaps a more important consideration lies 
in the fact that the nation would get its money’s worth. That 
this is not the case at present scarcely needs demonstration. 

It is true that a large armed force, of kinds, is shown on paper, 
but leaving out the question of the anxiliary forces, whose 
diversity of training and term of service render a thorough 
examination of their value as a whole extremely difficult, it may 
be useful to analyze shortly what the figures purporting to 
represent our regular army really mean. 

Of the 73,000 men representing our army in India, and the 
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47,000 guarding our Colonial possessions, too high an estimate 
can scarcely be formed. This portion of the army, composed of 
seasoned and well-trained men, is really cheap at the price the 
country pays for them. But of the 133,000 men composing our 
home army the same cannot be said. 

The difficulty of finding a suitable class of recruits in suffi- 
cient numbers has been the despair of successive war ministers 
and commanders-in-chief. Much has been done by the present 
Administration, and an honest effort has been made by the 
Government to tap fresh sources of supply, but the fact remains, 
that the attractions offered by a life in the army do not offer 
sufficient inducement to what is physically, mentally and morally 
the best of the manhood of the nation to adopt the career of arms. 
The ranks of casual labour are really our principal recruiting- 
ground, and it would be absurd to expect that it should be other- 
wise. What is the result? The physical standard of fitness for 
the intending recruit has had to be brought down to the lowest 
possible point, as may be seen by the regulations regarding 
enlistment. Even this does not suffice, and the country is 
reduced to accepting as men immature youths who are reckoned 
in the aggregate armed strength of the nation, but who require 
one to two years of physical training before they are fit to take 
their place in the ranks. In 1900 no fewer than 30°4 per cent. 
of the total enlistments were of this class, The men of the first 
class army reserve undoubtedly represent a valuable asset, and 
the experience of the past three years supports this statement. 

A study of the recent reports of recruiting forces the conclusion 
that the only possible means of maintaining’ the physical 
standard necessary for an efficient volunteer regular army, is 
to reduce that army to a strength proportionate to the available 
recruiting area. 

The proposal briefly sketched here, by which the regular army 
is reduced to a strength of 170,000 men, instead of 240,000, 
simply means that 25,000 recruits are required annually instead 
of 35,000. 

This has the additional advantage that by restricting the 
number of men, closer inquiry can be made into the moral as 
well as the physical qualities of those who wish to have the 
honour of wearing His Majesty’s uniform, And this is no small 
matter, for it is perfectly certain that many an enterprising. 
well-educated young man is at present deterred from entering 
the army by fear of encountering associates who but for stress 
of circumstances would never have been admitted. It may almost 
be assumed that the necessary number of men would be forth- 
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coming, especially under the present altered conditions of service, 
and it would only be as a last resort that men would have to be 
drawn from the surplus of the annual contingent to complete 
the required number. Practically this possibility need not be 
considered, 

Of the value of the association of all classes for a short period 
in the service of their country it is hardly necessary to speak, 
nor of the stimulus that would be given to education by the 
great inducements offered by shortening the period of service 
with the colours. 

It is not easy to gauge the material effect which a scheme of 
national service may have upon the industrial development of a 
country. It would be going too far to say that the remarkable 
commercial advance of Germany during the last thirty years 
is traceable to the influence on the character of her people of a 
system which fosters the best characteristics of a nation; but on 
the other hand it may safely be held that the burden of national 
service has not handicapped her in the race for wealth. A 
system which teaches discipline and the habit of obedience, and 
which presents a lofty ideal of self-sacrifice to a nation, will 
certainly tend to produce individuals who are better men and 
better citizens, and by that much the country adopting such a 
method will certainly be the gainer. 

One last consideration remains. The history of our country 
records in unmistakable terms the determination of the people 
to retain in their own hands, or those of their representatives, a 
complete control of such organised forces as might be used by an 
unscrupulous ruler against the liberties of the subject. In later 
times the control of the army determined, to a great extent, 
the foreign policy of a nation, and it would appear to be an 
anachronism that we, of all nations of Europe, should be the only 
one to pay and support a professional army recruited, in theory, 
at all events, from a special class, and therefore less likely to be 
in sympathy with the popular spirit. It may be objected that the 
national army, in our case, does not do away with the professional 
army. That is true, but the national army will far exceed in 
numbers, and should certainly equal in efficiency, the professional 
army, and would therefore be the deciding factor in any ex- 
pression of opinion by the people, whom it would really and 
truly represent. 

Peace may be preserved in Europe in the future by a fear on 
the part of any one nation of the result of an appeal to arms, 
where all are so thoroughly prepared for the struggle; but the 
real point which makes for peace is the fact that nowadays, on 
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the Continent, small professional armies have ceased to exist, and 
the army is really the nation in arms. 

To the vast majority of such an army war, certainly a war of 
aggression, is the most terrible curse which can fall upon the 
land. Such an army is not, and cannot be at the disposal of 
any sovereign, however great, or any government, however strong, 
except ina cause of whose justice it is convinced, or for the 
defence of the honour and liberty of the land to which it belongs. 


L. 











“Che Blessing of the Roses.” 


I wap come to stay with Bernard Leslie, an artist friend of mine 
who had built himself a delightful house on the outskirts of an 
old-world village in Northern Italy. 

One morning we had strolled into the cemetery, a sunny spot, 
where the air was sweet with the scent of the tall white lilies 
planted, it seemed to me, on all the graves, and which swayed 
gently to and fro in the summer breeze. At my feet was the 
grave of a young girl. So much [ gathered from the inscription 
on the white marble cross: “To the memory of Fédé Donato, 
who died at the age of seventeen. This cross was erected in 
gratitude by Francesco Gualberto, priest of this parish. R.I.P.” 

Against the snow-white marble leant a garland of large crimson 
roses. 

Bernard Leslie, who had dreamt and painted away many an 
hour in this quiet corner, met my glance of inquiry with a little 
smile of understanding. 

“You think it has some story?” he said. “ You are right— 
but it is time we thought about getting some lunch. We can 
stroll back slowly and I will tell you as we go.” 

So we turned and went down the village street, with its 
irregularly-built houses, its cobble-stones where dusky-skinned 
babies tumbled about in the sun close to their mothers, who sat 
or stood in groups busy plaiting straw, to be sent off by-and-by 
to some great town, there to be stitched into every imaginable 
shape calculated to suit or shade the face of some lady of fashion. 
Overhead pigeons fluttered and flew—mostly pure white, they 
showed exquisitely clear against the deep blue of that wonder of 
wonders—an Italian sky. Leslie was well known to the peasants, 
and many greetings passed between them. 

They treated me to a frank and wholly friendly scrutiny as 
*‘ the friend of their friend,” and one brown-eyed matron remarked 
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(as we paused to admire the marvellously intricate straw-plait she 
handled so dexterously, with never a glance at her handiwork)— 
“Signor Leslie should take Milord to see the Blessing of the 
Roses this evening on the hill.” 

“The Blessing of the Roses!” I repeated, as we went on. 
“My dear Leslie, what does she mean?” 

My friend laughed. 

“Tt has all got to do with the story Iam going to tell you,’ 
he said ; “ but first do look at the priest’s garden; have you ever 
seen anything to equal that?” 

The Presbytery was built on a hill just outside the village. In 
the old-fashioned porch I could see that a white-haired old priest 
sat conning his breviary. A narrow path led up to this porch, 
bordered on either side with roses—and such roses as I have never 
seen before or since. 

There were simply masses of them, all glowing crimson blossoms, 
such as I had seen on Fédé Donato’s grave. They had climbed, 
too, to the very top of the house, until each window boasted a 
fragrant frame—had covered the porch and hung in wonderful 
festoons from every corner of the wide-spreading eaves. I 
expressed something of my surprise and delight to my friend 
—he merely nodded and remarked: “I am glad you have seen 
them, they are the pride of this village, and they, too, have to 
do with my story. You must know that some twenty years ago 
there came a man to this village whose handsome face and ready 
tongue won him many friends. Italians worship beauty, and he 
possessed it in an exceptional degree. Add to this that he gave 
out that he was the lineal but impoverished descéndant of the 
Lisconti, a family whose name has been held in veneration by 
these villagers for centuries, owing to the fact that the village 
patron Saint was one of that name, and you will understand his 
popularity. 

“His home, according to the village records, used to be that 
picturesque, crumbling old ruin you can sed from your window. 
Whether he really belonged to this distinguished family or not 
I cannot say-—I have no proofs to help me to a decision either 
way. The villagers, however, believed his story implicitly, and 
he became the idol of the hour. I daresay coming down the street 
you may have noticed a square, business-like-looking building 
standing a little apart. That, my friend, is no less a place than 
@ semi-political, semi-socialistic club, reading-room, and general 
meeting-place for people who have anything to say and require 
four walls to say it in; and it has been the custom for some 
thirty years past for the men of the village, young and old, to 
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hold gatherings there at least twice a week. They exchange 
views, make speeches, and set the world to rights generally. 
Sometimes their speeches are of a highly unorthodox kind, but 
the powers that be wisely wink at them, knowing perfectly well 
that much talk is a great safety-valve to an excitable young 
brain. So the club goes on, the speeches go on, and the men 
who make them think no end of themselves, and greatly magnify 
their importance in the world without doing damage to anybody. 

“But twenty years ago things for a time looked serious. Day 
by day the members of this club seemed to become more violent 
in their invectives against Church and State—against every kind 
of authority, any power given by wealth; and presently they 
ceased to talk of these things in the abstract, they became con- 
nected in their minds with individuals, and they proceeded to 
empty the vials of their wrath on them. 

“To trace this development to its beginning was easy enough. 
Giacomo Lisconti, day by day, hour by hour, lost no opportunity 
of instilling into their minds the poison running riot in his own— 
for he was an anarchist in the crudest sense of the word—and 
little by little every man came under his sway and enlisted in his 
service, ‘under the banner’ (so he said) of ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.’ The high-sounding phrase which the Communists 
in the French Revolution had turned into a by-word and a 
mockery in the ears of other nations held for these peasants a 
pleasing ring—they had them painted in large golden letters on 
the wall of their club, in curious contrast to a large crucifix 
which had hung there since anybody could remember—until 
Giacomo Lisconti removed it and sent it to the parish priest 
with an insulting and blasphemous message such as he alone 
would have thought of inditing. Perhaps the villagers allowing 
him to do this thing was the strongest proof to any person well 
acquainted with them of the absolute sway he held over them; 
for the priest (the same you saw sitting yonder in the porch) had 
been loved and revered by every man, woman, and child in this 
place ever since he first came to take up his abode here, and 
indeed it was hardly surprising. He is a man for whom I have 
the deepest affection—straight, simple, and earnest, with the 
faith of a child and the learning of a philosopher, austere in his 
manner of life, yet year by year that same austerity seems only 
to add to the sweetness of his nature, and his lenient view of 
others and their less lofty ideals.” 

I looked at Leslie, greatly surprised ; my friend was showing me 
a side of his character I had never even guessed at. He noticed 
the glance and laughed, in a shy, almost boyish way, as he said 
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quickly: “But that is beside the point. I was talking of the 
influence of Giacomo Lisconti, wasn’t I? It had spread in the 
most extraordinary way. Hardly a man, woman or child in the 
village but had succumbed to his wonderful powers of persuasion 
on political and religious subjects. 

“Little by little, one by one, the villagers gave ap a practice 
which had been theirs since time immemorial—that of hearing a 
mass before beginning the day’s work. You no longer saw folded 
hands and bowed heads when the clear-toned church-bells rang 
the ‘Angelus.’ The flowers on the wayside shrines, the garlands 
at the foot of the great stone crucifix in the market-place, withered 
slowly and were not replaced. The lamps set here and there by 
devout souls before some patron saint, some weather-beaten statue 
of the Madonna, in niches at the street corners, were no longer 
trimmed ; for which reason the village looked strangely gloomy 
at night to anybody who had been accustomed to see these 
lamps glowing cheerfully in the darkness, and serving the double 
purpose of devotion and light to guide the passer-by. But there 
was one single soul in the village who from the very first had 
held her peace when the villagers, loud in Lisconti’s praise, spoke 
of his beauty, his lineage, his eloquence, his doctrines; this was 
Fédé Donato, she whose grave you have just seen, a girl whose 
exquisite beauty was the boast and pride of the village, who 
could have had a lover for every day had she so chosen, but who 
had refused offers of marriage which were the envy of other girls, 
who marvelled greatly until someone whispered that one of these 
days there would be a new novice in the Franciscan Convent in 
the Campagna yonder; then and then only the envious mur- 
murings ceased, for they knew that Fédé was no longer a rival. 
She listened to the villagers and said no word, but one day when 
she was carrying a great basket of fruit up to the Presbytery, she 
met the priest, and relieved her mind on the subject. ‘Signor 
Padre,’ she said, ‘ surely this man Lisconti is the Devil in human 
guise: dost see how empty the church is now, even on holy days? 
The flowers all dead before the shrines, the votive lamps extin- 
guished, the crucifixes taken down and hidden away, songs and 
books in every home which are a disgrace, the Angelus sounding 
in vain, the very rosaries rusting !’ 

“The priest listened to her and shook his head sadly. ‘’Tis 
only too true,’ he said. ‘I have been wondering,’ he added, as if 
thinking aloud, ‘ whether I can be in any way to blame?’ 

“Then he roused himself. ‘ You must not take home an empty 
basket,’ he said kindly. ‘Annette has some cakes for yon, and 
stay, you love flowers, I know, so fill up your Lasket with roses,’ 
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“Fédé curtseyed low, thanked him, and went on, wondering in 
her simple soul how anyone could prefer that loud, braggart 
Giacomo to the gentle-voiced priest whose face had a beauty 
which is only possessed by those who have made the ‘ peace which 
passeth all human understanding’ their own, and whom Fédé 
held in much the same reverence as she did the Madonna and the 
saints. 

“Presently she was busy gathering roses, making a lovely 
picture, with her sunny hair and sweet face, among the crimson 
splendour all around her. As she gathered she was thinking, 
thinking over a conversation she had heard at home between two 
of her cousins, they had spoken of many things she had only 
partially understood, but then they had mentioned the names of 
people in the neighbourhood with threats and oaths, the Duca 
di Spolento, a certain rich Marchese, and lastly the priest. 
Remembering their words, the veiled allusions, the coarse jests, 
little by little she began to realise that some crime was meditated, 
instigated, of course, by Lisconti, and she recollected that this 
very day had been fixed for carrying out their design. The 
priest passed her again, homeward-bound, as she went down the 
hill with her basket; a sudden impulse for which she could not 
account made her pause—she knelt down and held up her 
fragrant burden of roses. 

“¢ Please bless them,’ she said simply—‘and me,’ 

“The priest smiled, did what she asked, and passed on. 

“At the foot of that hill, you may have noticed, there runs a 
curious little crooked by-way, leading to the market-place. 

“ Down this street marched a crowd of angry men—all villagers 
and well-known to Fédé, and all armed with either guns, pistols, 
or heavy sticks—they were led, I need hardly say, by Giacomo 
Lisconti. 

“In a flash Fédé knew their errand, they were on their way to 
take the priest’s life, the priest who had baptised many of them, 
watched over and cared for them with a love which had been 
wholly divine ; then came another thought: ‘ Can I do anything?’ 

“ At first sight of that angry crowd she had retreated up the 
hill, and now stood there irresolute. She looked back towards 
the Presbytery and noticed that the priest was walking up and 
down conning his book, and quite unconscious of anything 
untoward; she was so near him she could have spoken to him, 
but something seemed to hold her speech. The crowd surged on. 
Suddenly they were confronted by the tall, slim figure of the 
girl: 

“Are you going out to fight?’ she asked, her clear yoice 
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ringing through the air, ‘then surely you must have badges? 
Here I have them ready to hand.’ And she held up her basket. 
‘Let me give each of you one, I pray you.’ The words in their 
picturesque suggestiveness were just those likely to appeal to 
Italians. There was a chorus of assent, and a murmur of ‘ blood- 
red roses being a fitting badge,’ which murmur Fédé heard, and 
glanced anxiously towards the Presbytery. She saw that the 
priest had seen them, and was slowly coming down his garden 
path, but she pretended to notice nothing, only quietly handed 
each man a rose, murmuring to herself the while ‘they are 
blessed flowers, and these are surely possessed.’ 

“Giacomo Lisconti was the only man who got no rose. When 
he came forward her basket was empty, save for Annette’s gift 
of cakes. He made some coarse jest which fell on unheeding ears. 
She was gazing past him at the men around; a moment before 
they had been ripe for any and every crime, on their way to kill 
their parish priest; now, a curious change seemed to have taken 
place in them. 

“She seemed once more to see the simple God-fearing peasant 
folk she had known before Lisconti’s advent. Each held in one 
hand the rose she had given him, and from the other they had 
dropped their arms. Just then the Angelus bell sounded in 
clear and sonorous chimes from the grey old village tower, one 
by one the men doffed their caps, and a grave sweet voice, the 
voice of their priest, slowly repeated the ‘ Angelus.’ 

“For a moment Lisconti seemed too astonished to move or to 
speak, then fury took possession of him. ‘Cowardly dogs,’ he 
yelled, ‘after all it only needs one shot to rid the earth of such 
vermin!’ and he took deliberate aim at the priest and fired. 
Quick as thought someone had thrown herself in the way, and he 
was seized and held by strong men’s arms. The priest was safe, 
but Fédé lay in his sunny garden mortally wounded, among the 
crimson blossoms she loved so well. ‘”’I'was the blessed roses,’ 
were the last words she uttered; ‘I knew he was the devil, and 
they—were possessed ! ’ 

“Such is her story, and that is the reason of the ‘ Gratitude’ 
on the marble cross.” 

“ And the blessing of the roses?” I asked. 

“Ah! On every anniversary of her death great baskets of the 
priest’s roses are gathered for him to bless, these he distributes 
among the villagers at their own request, they carry them to 
their homes, and value them highly—even the faded leaves are 
gathered up and treasured. 

“'Tis a pretty custom, which time has sanctioned, and in it 
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one finds, it seems to me, the undying memory of Fédeé’s simple 
faith. The wreath you saw on the grave is placed there year by 
year by the priest’s own hands—you must come and see him with 
me, my friend, some day. But here we are at home, and there 
is old Anunziata anxiously awaiting us—I know what that means. 


She has made one of the omelettes for which she is famous, and is 
afraid ’twill spoil!” 


ConsTaNceE Ornaicize HaAxkett. 




















Che Sacred Lake of Guatavite. 


In these prosaic days it is refreshing to get a whiff of romance in 
real life, and to learn that adventure has not become the monopoly 
of the multi-millionaire. The Americans have driven Spain out 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico and the Philippines, but they have not 
driven her memory or her “ trail” out of the Southern Continent. 
Nor has the modern “ Combine” obliterated the feeling which 
drove the treasure-seekers of Elizabethan days into unknown 
wilds and untold disaster. There is not much room for doubt 
that a good deal of Spanish treasure is even yet hidden and lost 
in South America. 

No one, for instance, so far as is known, has yet discovered the 
historic stock of gold which was being brought down from the 
Andes to fill the prison-house of the captured last Inca of Peru. 
It never reached him, because when the Spaniards murdered the 
Inca, the priests who were bringing the treasure buried it in 
the mountains and fled. As 11,000 llamas were carrying each fifty 
pounds’ weight of gold, according to the story, if the figures are 
correct there must be a couple of million pounds’ worth of gold 
lying buried—nobody knows where. 

It is not with that, however, we propose to deal, but with the 
remarkable story of the Sacred Lake of Guatavita, and of the 
treasure which it is supposed to hold within its bosom. The 
story does not lose in interest from the fact that the scene of it is 
within a republic through which the North Americans propose 
to revolutionise commerce by uniting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, and that it is within measurable distance of where 
an Anglo-German armed alliance has lately been necessary to 
compel another republic to pay its debts. We have to do with 
the Republic of Colombia, which although it once formed part of 
one Commonwealth with the Republic of Venezuela, is now 
distinct from, and frequently in conflict with, that remarkable 
country, which ex-President Cleveland was willing enough to 
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make the cause of war between the United States and Great 
Britain, but which President Roosevelt would not stir a finger to 
help in its devious courses. 

Previous to the War of Independence, Colombia was a Spanish 
Viceroyalty under the title of Nuevo Reino de Grenada. The 
revolt originated long before the close of the eighteenth century, 
but it was not till 1810 that the war began in earnest. After 
the “ liberation,” the Republic of Colombia comprised the United 
States of Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. In 1828 these 
States separated into distinct Republics, and Colombia became 
the United States of New Grenada, with nine confederated States. 
These, however, in 1886 became under a new constitution merely 
departments of the Republic of Colombia as it now exists. The 
president is elected for six years by an electoral college, and he 
nominates the governors for the departments. The constitution 
is excellent—on paper—but that does not preserve Colombia 
from frequent revolutions, if not as many as those of the big fly- 
wheel to which Dom Pedro, last Emperor of Brazil, likened South 
American Republics generally. How many revolutions the country 
has known since the stirring days of Simon Bolivar one would not 
like to guess, but its devotion to politics has marred its success in 
finance, notwithstanding the prodigality of Nature’s gifts. 

The Republic of Colombia is no small country. In area it is 
as large as France and Spain put together. Bounded on the 
north by the Atlantic and a portion of Costa Rica, on the south 
and south-east by the Republics of Peru, Ecuador, Brazil and 
Venezuela, and on the west by the Pacific, it has an area of 
upwards of half a million square miles. On the Atlantic its 
coast-line is 1400 miles long, and on the Pacific 2000 miles. It 
has an infinite variety of products and an infinite variety of 
climates. The exhausted inhabitant of the steaming valleys gazes 
up into the region of eternal snow. The happy dwellers on the high- 
land plateaux can at pleasure, within a few hours, find a “ change” 
either in the torrid or the frigid zone, These plateaux of per- 
petual spring are numerous, and the soil on all of them is fertile. 
The upland prairies are vast enough to feed the world with cattle. 
The under valleys are filled to the crest with dense forests of rich 
timber and valuable plants. In every department of the Republic 
where search has been made gold has been found. Many mines 
are at work under the influence of foreign capital, but nothing to 
what the country is adapted for. The emerald mines of Muzo 
are the most famous in the world. Diamonds are found in many 
places. Silver is in rich though neglected deposit. Coal, iron, 
alum, st]phur and other valuable minerals are reposing untouched 
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in vast hidden wealth. But the country is chiefly known to the 
world for its coffee and its political revolutions. A Colombian 
writer has said that, “In Colombia one walks on gold, lives with- 
out effort on the indigenous products of the soil, and is never 
anxious about a place to sleep.” That, perhaps, is the trouble. 

Besides the treasures provided by Nature, Colombia is rich 
(in tradition, at any rate) in treasures hidden by man. It was 
from Colombia that the story of El Dorado reached the Spanish 
adventurers, and tempted them and their Elizabethan competitors 
to countless quests, in which if they did not always find treasure 
they made history. Does not one’s mind go back to Kingsley’s 
wanderers from Bideford,as they camped on the banks of the river 
after their vain search for Manoa? 


“So they chatted on; and before night was half through, a plan was 
matured, desperate enough, but what cared these brave hearts for that? 
They would cross the Cordilleras to Santa Fé de Bogoti, the wealth 
whereof both Yeo and Amyas had often heard in the Pacific; try to 
seize either the town or some convoy of gold going from it, make for 
the nearest river (there was said to be a large one which ran northward 
thence), build canoes and try to reach the Northern Sea once more: and 
then, if heaven prospered them, they might seize a Spanish ship and 
make their way home to England, not, indeed, with the wealth of Manoa, 
but with a fair booty of Spanish gold.” 


As it happened Amyas and his party did not reach Santa Fé de 
Bogota, but a company of Englishmen are striving to receive a 
“fair booty ” of gold believed to be hidden, or rather sunken, near 
that city. It is not, however, Spanish gold, and the Spaniards 
tried in vain to reach it, though they recovered some portion of it. 
The treasure believed to be buried in the depths of Lake Guatavita, 
away up among the clouds, was placed there generations, if not 
centuries, before Columbus crossed the Atlantic. And the last of 
the deposits were made in frantic haste as the Spaniards were 
conquering the country, with the express purpose of keeping the 
treasure from them. 

Being so varied in climate and physical formation, Colombia is 
enormously rich in vegetation (of which little has yet been made). 
Its mineral wealth is untold. In Colombia are produced all the 
platinum and most of the emeralds for the civilised world. The 
country is veined with auriferous reefs and silver deposits, from 
which upwards of 150,000,000 worth of the precious metals have 
been extracted since the Spaniards arrived on the scene. There 
are, it is said, some 5000 gold mines, more or less, at work, 
besides mines of emerald, platinum, silver, manganese, copper, 
lead and mercury. Indeed, the country is a mineral paradise, to 
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which has recently been added the vision of coal pits and 
petroleum wells, just waiting to be opened. But alas! for the 
working of all this mineral wealth, and for the bounteous pro- 
vision in the forests and cultivated lands of coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
tobacco, rubber, dyewoods, and grains—there are only some 500 
miles of railway and no roads but mule tracks. 

It is necessary to understand the abundance of gold in order 
to understand the story. The quartz reefs were worked by 
the aboriginals long before the Spaniards, by means of vertical 
shafts, without tunnelling. Some of these shafts were sunk to 
a depth of 180 feet, but most of them were shallow. In places 
the remains of the workings are so extensive that it is evident 
thousands of natives must have been employed on them. These 
native mines were taken possession of by the Spaniards, and 
developed in a more scientific fashion. 

Bogota, the capital, where the temperature never rises to 80°, 
and never falls below 50°, may be said to be one of the most 
wonderful cities in the world, six hundred miles from anywhere, 
and nearer the clouds than anyone but the mountaineer ever 
attains. It is one of the most quiet, peaceful and restful places 
imaginable, amid scenery of surpassing beauty. It reposes, in a 
perfect climate, at the eastern end of a great plateau at the base 
of two peaks of the Cordillera which touch the snow line. Sur- 
rounding it are fertile valleys and rich mining districts framed 
in a setting of snow-capped mountains, The streets run at right 
angles on the base of the hill, and down the centre of each 
ascending street runs a rapid stream of water from the mountain 
recesses to the river valley below. 

On each of the two high peaks above is erected a great church, 
visible from all points, but accessible only on foot after three 
hours’ climbing. These great churches seem to mark the limit 
of human habitation, for beyond them the country is bleak and 
cold and barren. It is a city of churches, for there are over thirty 
of them, besides the metropolitan cathedral of the Archiepiscopal 
See, and there is even a Presbyterian place of worship. Here, 
also, upon the mountains, are a mint, a public market, a national 
library of 100,000 volumes, a museum of antiquities and curiosities, 
a university with faculties of medicine, law, engineering, philo- 
sophy and natural sciences, a priestly seminary, an Institute of 
Fine Arts, and numerous private and public schools. The city is 
lighted by gas and electricity, has an abundant supply of pure 
mountain water, a system of tramways connecting it with the 
suburban villages, and three beautiful parks in which are costly 
statues-of the heroes of the country. The population are practi- 
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cally all white, a mixed race of Spanish and Indian blood, but all 
speaking Spanish and all on social equality with such “pure 
whites” of unmixed blood as do reside in the place. There are 
few descendants of a mixture of the white and black races, Asa 
town it is well built and paved—for Spanish-America—and it 
bears all the evidences of wealth and culture. 

This city of Bogoté was founded as Santa Fé de Bogota, in 
1538, by Don Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, the conqueror of New 
Grenada. It was planted near Bacata, the old capital of the 
aboriginal Chibchas. And in it is the house in which three 
centuries later lived Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, after he had 
won the independence of Colombia and Venezuela. The central 
Plaza of the city bears his name and contains a bronze statue 
of him. 

Life is taken easily on the savannah of Bogota. This is partly 
because life at such an altitude, when heart and lungs are working 
at high pressure, cannot be taken severely. But the Colombian 
generally is more inclined to ease than labour. To this national 
trait we must attribute the slow progress that has been made in 
realising the enormous wealth of the country, and the fact that 
it is a company of British adventurers who are even now draining 
the Sacred Lake of Gautavita for its treasure. 

The Sacred Lake of Guatavita is on the Cundinamarca plateau, 
on which Bogota is built, and it is some twenty miles to the 
north of that city in the range containing the famous salt mine 
of Zipiquira. What is now the small Indian village of Guatavita, 
was in pre-Spanish days a populous town and the capital of a 
province. The story of the lake and of the golden Cacique who 
bathed in it first reached the Spaniards in Peru. After they had 
conquered there, a messenger came down to Quito to the Inca of 
Peru from the Cacique of Bogota, who had not then heard that 
the Empire of the Incas was broken, and that “strangers with 
beards” were in possession. To these strangers the Chibchas 
envoy told wondrous tales of his golden land. This was in 1535, 
but it was not until 1538 that the Spaniards reached the Chibcha 
plateau. When they reached it they stayed there for three 
hundred years, until, in fact, they were driven out, politically 
at any rate, by Simon Bolivar and the ‘ liberators.” 

The Chibchas, who held the Lake of Guatavita sacred, were a 
vastly superior race to the other aboriginal inhabitants of 
Colombia. They had well organised government, defined 
political institutions, some knowledge of the arts, and a religious 
creed of some sort. They were called by the other Indians 
“ Muysca,” which may be freely translated as meaning “all 
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there.” It means “man” and it also means “twenty,” to wit 
ten fingers and ten toes. These Chibchas were certainly among 
the most cultured of the natives of America, They were miners, 
builders, weavers, potters, and dyers. They used gold as currency, 
and they worked it into ornaments with considerable skill and 
imagination. 

Their territory extended over the highlands between the River 
Magdalena and the range of the Suma Paz, up the Eastern 
Cordillera. They were, however, a divided nation, and the section 
under the Zipa of the south was usually at war with that under 
the Zaque of the north. It was while the two sections were 
struggling for supremacy that the Spanish Conquistadores 
stepped in and took possession of the country. At that time 
the Chibchas were more than a million strong. To-day only 
their name remains, for their language is extinct, and their race 
has been absorbed in the mixed breed known as Latin-American. 

One of the best known historians of this region is Fray Pedro 
Simon “ del orden de San Francisco del Neuvo Reino de Grenada,” 
who wrote “Noticias Historiales de Las Conquistas de Terra 
Firma en las Indias Occidentales” in several tomes. The 
following is a rough translation of what he says about the Sacred 
Lake of Guatavita. 


“The most famous place of worship of the Chibchas was the Lake 
called Guatavita, which is a league, more or less, from the village bearing 
the same name. Here they made offerings to the Demon, who was in 
the habit of appearing in the figure of a small dragon or large snake, 
and on his appearance offerings were made to him of gold and emeralds, 
certain Chiefs dwelling on the banks of the Lake to await his arrival. 
These offerings continued to be made for a long period, and were later 
increased on account of what happened to the wife of the Cacique of 
Guatavita, the most powerful Chief of the whole nation. Among the 
many wives of this Chief was one so much more beautiful than all the 
rest that she became the favourite. Notwithstanding the high position 
she occupied, her husband discovered that she had favoured the preten- 
sions of one of the Chiefs of his Court, who suffered the penalty of his 
crime after undergoing torture. The false wife took the first oppor- 
tunity of escaping with her daughter and nurse. The maid and child 
she threw into the Lake and jumped in after them, the Priest residing 
on the banks having no time to save them. Notice was duly given to 
the Cacique, who hurried to the Lake and ordered one of the Priests to 
take out his wife and daughter by means of his ‘devilish art.’ The 
Priest had bonfires lighted all round the Lake, took off his clothes, 
threw hot ashes into the Lake, and dived in, remaining some time below 
the surface. At length he appeared again and reported to the Cacique 
that he had found the Cacica alive, and inhabiting a house much better 
than any he had ever seen, accompanied by the Demon in the form of a 
small dragon. He further stated she was perfectly happy, and notwith- 
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standing the promises made by him on behalf of her husband, to the 
effect that the past should be forgiven, she decided that she was much 
happier where she was. The Cacique was not satisfied with this news, 
and ordered the Priest to bring him out at least his daughter. The 
Priest, after performing the same ceremonies, dived again, and recovered 
the body of the dead child, in which the eyes were lacking. He stated 
that the Demon had taken out the child’s eyes in order that when the 
father saw her in this state he might be induced to return her to the 
Lake, which he did.” 


So much for romance. Now for a little fact. After telling 
this story the Frey goes on :— 


“To conclude the history of this Lake, which, as I have already said, 
was the principal Sanctuary in this part of the country, and common 
property .. . when the news spread abroad of the coming of bearded 
men in search of the gold of the Indians, many of these collected their 
hoarded treasures and threw them into the Lake, in order to induce 
the deity to rid them of the strangers. In some places these offerings 
represented large amounts of gold. The Cacique of Simijaca alone threw 
in the Lake forty parcels, which were carried by forty Indians from the 
Village to the Lake, as certified by themselves and the successor and 
nephew of the said Cacique, who superintended the said treasure, 
which he estimated at forty cwts. of fine gold. Captain Gonzalo de 
Leon Venero, who tried to persuade this Cacique, called Alonso, to 
show him some hidden treasure, on the pretence that it was much 
better to make use of it instead of leaving it as an offering to the Demon, 
was told by him in confidence that if he entered the Lake of Guatavita 
he would find enormous wealth, his uncle having sent him with the 
above-mentioned cargoes of gold, and on enquiry all this was found 
to be so, and that many others had made like offerings.” 


This story we find given in slightly varied form by several 
Spanish writers. 

But more direct testimony is to be got from one Don Juan 
Rodriquez Fresle, who wrote a history of the conquest of New 
Grenada and of the formation of the city of Santa Fé de Bogotaé 
which he dedicated to the King of Spain. This author, after 
describing the customs of the Guatavita tribes, goes on to say :-— 


“TI fancy that some curious person points to me with his finger and 
asks how I come to know all this ancient history, since I have already 
said these Indians could not write and had no chroniclers. To this I 
hasten to reply that I was born m this town of Santa Fé de Bogota, 
and that at the time I write this I am seventy years of age, which 
seventy years I complete this night on which I am writing this chapter, 
the 25th of April, St. Mark’s Day of the year 1636, My fathers were 
the first conquerors and settlers in this new kingdom. My father was a 
soldier of Pedro Orsua, who was killed by Lopea de Aguirre in the 
Maranon, although it was much before this date they were together in 
the expeditions of Sairona, Valle de Upar and Rio del Hacha, Pamplona, 
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and many other parts. I in my youth went from this kingdom to 
Castilla, where I remained six years. I then returned, and have travelled 
considerably, and among the many friends I had was one Don Juan, 
Cacique and Lord of Guatavita, nephew of him whom the conquerors 
found on the Throne at the time of the Conquest of this Kingdom, who 
succeeded in due course his Uncle, and told me all these ancient histories 
and the following. He told me that at the time the Spaniards entered 
by way of Velaz to discover and conquer this Kingdom, he was fasting 
in order to succeed to the Lordship of his Uncle. Among this Tribe 
the nephews, sons of sisters, were the heirs, which custom is still 
observed. ... The custom was that the heir should fast for six years 
in a cave specially reserved for this purpose, during which time he was 
to abstain from eating meat, salt and pepper, and from many other 
things. During this time he was not allowed to see the sun. Only by 
night was he allowed to go out from the cave and gaze on the moon 
and stars, and before the dawn he had to re-enter. After this fast, 
and on the completion of other ceremonies, the first journey he was 
obliged to undertake on being elected was to the Sacred Lake of 
Guatavita, there to offer a sacrifice to the Demon held to be his Lord 
and God.” 


The ceremony is then described :— 


“In the Lake a large raft was made of rushes, adorned to the greatest 
possible extent, on which were placed four braziers in which incense 
and other perfumes were burned. At this time the Lake was nearly 
round, and so large and deep that a good-sized ship could float in it. 
Around the Lake were gathered together crowds of Indians, decorated 
with feathers, nose rings, and golden crowns, who made numerous bon- 
fires on the banks, which, as soon as they began to burn incense on the 
raft, were lighted, the result being that the light of the sun was com- 
pletely obscured. Meanwhile, the heir to the Throne was stripped, 
rubbed over with a sticky substance and powdered with gold dust to 
such an extent that he was completely covered with gold. He was 
placed on the raft, upon which he remained standing, while a large 
heap of gold and emeralds was placed at his feet, which he was to offer 
to his god. The four principal Caciques went with him on the raft, 
highly decorated with feathers, golden crowns, bracelets, nose rings, 
and ear-rings of gold, every one carrying his offerings. On the raft 
leaving the shores they began to play their musical instruments, and 
the people raised such a shout that the surrounding hills echoed and 
re-echoed. On the arrival of the raft at the centre of the Lake a signal 
was made with a flag for silence. The Chief and his companions then 
threw their offerings into the Lake, and the flag gave the signal that 
the ceremony was completed and the Chief in due possession of his 
Throne, upon which the shouts recommenced.” 


From this ceremony arose the name of “El Dorado,” the 
Golden Man—not the Golden City. 

In the records of the “ Real Audiencia” for 1750 is a descrip- 
tion of the lake as it then was and the plan for a new project to 
drain it, which does not seem to have been carried out. The 
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writer, Dr. Juan Duquesne, after describing the circular forma- 
tion of the lake, notes that no streams flow into it, though a 
stream flows out of it at the rate of twenty cubic feet per minute. 
This implies the existence of springs. Dr. Duquesne declares that 
the composition of the soil shows that it is not that which Nature 
originally gave to this lake; but that it comes from the successive 
and frequent landslips which rain has caused during the rainy 
seasons that prevail in this region, and that under this crust are 
concealed “the innumerable treasures that history tells us to 
have been offered in this spot to the Father of Falsehood.” It 
appears evident that the waters formerly flowed on the northern 
side from the lake, and in that place the height of the wall 
diminished, forming a crescent through the centre of which the 
waters precipitate themselves to continue their course by the 
natural outlet. In process of time, Herman Perez de Quesada 
(a brother to General Quesada, the Spanish conqueror) dug the 
centre of the crescent, obtained a considerable drainage, and found 
a large quantity of fine gold and emeralds. At the same time, 
one Antonio de Sepulveda, boring the hill, found among the gold 
he brought out an emerald of great price, which is mentioned in 
the Royal records. 

Later on, Captain Chavarria, ascertaining that the greatest 
depth and declivity of the lake was to be found in its centre, 
decided to cut the hill to the necessary depth, but as he did not 
take proper precautions, the water broke through its bed with 
such violence as to undermine the two hills that fenced it on 
either side. In short, he caused a landslip which obstructed the 
outlet and reburied the treasure, During the short time that 
this work was in progress some treasures were extracted from 
the borders of the lake, And Dr. Duquesne adds— 


“Said unpremeditated accident put an end to this enterprise, leaving 
hope of better success to those who shall avail themselves of the facilities 
offered by the works already carried out. Such facilities are great, since 
the basis of the wall is bored and the stream may be easily placed on its 
proper level.” 


Those Colombians who have studied the subject are of opinion 
that whatever treasure may have been removed by Indians or 
Spaniards can only be trifling in comparison with the hoards 
which have from time to time been committed to the depths of 
the lonely lake. A few of them having obtained permission to 
drain it, have secured British engineers, and the aid of London 
financiers, to carry on the works now in operation. 

The lake lies in a cup-like depression on the summit of a 
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mountain, its surface being about ten thousand feet above the sea 
level and several hundred feet above the surrounding plain. 
A tunnel is being driven through the side of the hill, at a level 
of about seventy feet below the surface of the water. This 
tunnel will be about one thousand, one hundred feet in length. 
A vertical shaft has been sunk from a point near the edge toa 
depth necessary to meet the tunnel, which is driven from both 
ends. When the tunnel and shaft are completed, an open cut 
will be made from the latter towards the centre of the lake, and 
the water syphoned off through the shaft and tunnel as the 
works proceed, both to avoid any undue rush and to enable the 
men to work in the dry. The mud and silt in the bed of the 
lake will then be treated with modern appliances, by which means 
the gold and precious stones will be recovered. 

This is not a formidable piece of engineering, the greatest 
difficulty being to obtain official labour in these altitudes. The 
conveyance of the boring machinery has, of course, been onerous 
and costly. The lake is about a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
and has a maximum depth of about forty-five feet. 


Brnsamin Taytor, F.R.G.S. 
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Prospice. 


Prospice! Look forward! The word might well have been 
adopted by Robert Browning as his life-motto, and it is nowhere 
more characteristic of him than in his treatment of love. 

It has become a commonplace to speak of Browning as the poet 
of thought, and to many it would appear a mere misnomer if he 
were also to be styled the poet of love. 

The word love recalls Byron, with his— 


“Sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love, it stands alone ;” 


or Keats, proclaiming himself slave of the “Sovereign power of 
Love;” or Shelley, with his yearning cry— 


“T faint, I perish with my love, I grow 
Frail as a cloud whose splendours pale 
Under the evening’s ever-changing glow; 
I die like mist upon the gale;” ; 


or even Tom Moore, with his taking trick of melody— 
“There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young dream!” 


But Browning, with his grave confession—“ the development of 
a soul—little else is worth study,” and with the declaration of his 
poetic aims— 
“Man’s thoughts and loves and hates! 
Earth is my vineyard, these grew there: 
From grape of the ground I made or marred 


My vintage: easy the task or hard, 
Who set it—His praise be my reward.” 


How should such a one as this be the poet of love? 
And yet, as we study Browning’s works in relation to his own 
love-story, it is impossible to deny that love, to him, was not only 
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a principal factor in the scheme of life, it was the very scheme of 
life itself :— 
“ Life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 


And hope and fear— 
Ts just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” 


And again— 


“© world as God has made it, all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for, or declared ?” 


But these last lines show us that love, to Browning, was not 
merely the realisation of earthly ecstasy. Love, to him, was 
duty; it was aspiration; it was the transfiguration of human 
existence and the promise of immortality. The -proof of this is 
found throughout his whole range of work, from “ Pauline” to 
that poem, published on the day of his death, in which he tells us 
that the autumnal peace and joy of his heart is a survival of the 
love which was to him a revelation of the divine, a memory— 


“Of what came once when a woman leant 
To feel for my brow where her kiss might fall— 
Truth ever, Truth only the excellent!” 


“ Pauline” is the analysis of a soul—self-centred, self-idolatrots, 
but returning at last to the love which has been true to it 
through all— 


“ First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
Next, faith in them, and then in freedom’s self 
And virtue’s self, then my own motives, ends, 
And aims and loves, and human love went last.” 


But human love, the first to go, is also the first to return, and 
through this love comes faith in God and faith in man, release 
from sad forebodings and the rekindling of hope— 


“ Be still to me 
A help to music’s mystery, which mind fails 
To fathom, its solution, no mere clue! 
O reason’s pedantry, life’s rule prescribed! 
I hopeless, I the loveless, hope and love!” 


The same truth is taught im “Paracelsus,” that wonderful 
presentation of the passage of a soul from aspiration to failure, 
and through failure to attainment. Paracelsus sets out in life 
with the determination to know; knowledge is to him the be- 
all and the end-all of existence. He scorns Aprile, the poet 
who takes his life for love; but as trials and dangers beset him 
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the lesson is gradually driven home to him that, without love, 
live is bare and void— 


“‘T learned my own deep error; love’s undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man's estate, 
And what proportion love should hold with power 
In his right constitution; love preceding 
Power, and with much power always much more love; 
Love still too straitened in his present means 
And earnest for new power to set love free.” 


And so at last, upon his death-bed, ending his life in apparent 
failure, he looks forward to a world where love and knowledge 
shall go hand in hand— 


“Tf I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge one day.” 


Sordello learns love in the form of self-sacrifice; Pippa’s bright 
purity teaches it to the injured Jules as the heavenly charity 
which believes, endures and hopes, and conquers all baser 
elements by its matchless might. Djabal, in “The Return of 
the. Druses,” is raised by Anael’s love from a schemer and a 
mystic into a true man, with a soul set free from its disfiguring 
mask. Colombe turns from wealth and power and place, and 
finds the birthday of her soul in that love which is “the sole 
reward of love.” Constance, in the balcony, learns that true love 
will suffer loss, will suffer death itself, rather than‘stain its white 
lustre with any shadow of deceit, and so learning, finds her own 
love drawn up into that pure height. 

Love was to Browning not something less than it is to ordinary 
men, but something infinitely more, in that the fervour of its 
earthly passion was mingled with the pure light of spiritual 
radiance. Nor must we attribute this solely to the spirituality 
of the woman whom he loved, for in the days of “ Pauline” and 
“ Paracelsus ” Elizabeth Barrett was but a name to him; it was 
not until 1846, when he was in the full flow of production, that 
he met the poetess to whom he gave his heart at once and 
for ever. 

The action of Mr. Barrett Browning, in laying the love-letters 
of his parents before the world, was at once generous and 
courageous, and it has been rewarded by the gratitude of all 
students of Browning’s works. The nature of the man is there 
made clear to us, and in the records of his own love we find the 
VOL, CXXVII, 28 
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key to many of those problems of thought and feeling that meet 
us in his pages. As far as the actual story goes, however, the 
letters are but the amplification of the poetic utterances of the 
lovers, and in the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” we have 
the whole history of their unique courtship. 

Tne story is told again in a few lines written to her friend, 
Miss Mitford, immediately after the marriage :— 


“He had done everything for me—he loved me for reasons which helped 
to weary me of myself—loved me heart to heart persistently—in spite of 
my own will. . . drawn me back to life and hope again when I had done 
with both. My life seemed to belong to him and to none other, at last, 
and I had no power to speak a word.” 


And yet this love, so exquisitely pure, so ideally perfect, was 
touched with human pain. From the first a shadow lay upon 
their lives, which love itself could not wholly charm away, and 
if it had not been for Browning’s unquenchable faith in a future 
reunion he might have found in the frailty of the woman he 
loved a suffering which outweighed his rapture. Prospice! Look 
forward! This was his strength and his consolation; but though 
his power of looking through present sorrow to future joy is most 
completely expressed in the poem which bears this title, it had 
formed a part of his mental equipment from the earliest point in 


his career. 
The scene in “ Paracelsus,” in which Festus speaks of his wife's 
death, may well be looked upon as prophetic :— 


Paracelsus. “Nay, really dead?” 
Festus. “’Tis scarce a month.” 
Paracelsus. “Stone dead! Then you have laid her 
Among the flowers ere this. Now, do you know 
I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you. I have no julep, as men think, 
To cheat the grave; but a far better secret. 
Know, then, you did not ill to trust your love 
To the cold earth: I have thought much of it, 
For I believe we do not wholly die.” 
Festus. ‘“ Aureole!” 
Paracelsus. “Nay, do not laugh; there is a reason 
For what I say. I think the soul can never 
Taste death. I am just now, as you may see, 
Very unfit to put so strange a thought 
In an intelligible dress of words; 
But take it as my trust, she is not dead!” 


This triumph of love over death is like a recurrent phrase of 
music throughout the whole of the poet’s works; it seemed to him 
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“Love, which on earth amid all the shows of it, 
Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it, 


And I shall behold Thee, face to face, 
O God, and in Thy light retrace 
How in all I loved here, still wast Thou.” 


“T am named and known by that moment’s feat; 
There took my station and degree ; 
So grew my own small life complete, 
As Nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you, sweet!” 


united hearts— 


“Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and Heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands?” 


fuller powers of expression in another world— 


“God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 


One to show a woman when he loves her! 
This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 
This to you, yourself my moon of poets! 


Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 














impossible to conceive of love except as immortal, for to his mind 
the mere fact of love implied the never-ending existence of the 
heart inspired by it. Thus we read in “Christmas Eve” :— 


The love ever growing there spite of the strife in it, 
Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose in it, 


Even in the intimate tenderness of “ By the Fireside,” we find 
the same looking on to things unseen. “The dark grey eyes,” 
“ the hair so dark and dear,’ quickened, indeed, the content of his 
life into bliss, so that the moment in which the prize was won 
seemed to him “the one and infinite” moment of existence— 


But even amid the rapture of looking back to such a past he 
pauses to wonder what the future will hold for their eternally 


In “One Word More” this dual feeling is shown in its 
perfection, for the poem is not only the expression of Browning’s 
inmost heart, but it also reveals his constant looking forward to 


Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 


Ah! but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder. 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
There in turn I stand with them and praise you— 


2Rr2 
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This is surely as perfect an expression of love as has ever been 
penned since the world began, but Browning is still dissatisfied, 
and looks on to heights as yet unreached— 





“T shall never, in the years remaining, 
Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 
Make you music that should all express me, 
So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 
This of verse alone, one life allows me; 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 
Other heights in other lives, God willing, 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love!” 


The story of Mrs. Browning’s death has so often been told that 
it needs not to be told again; the new lease of life that love had 
bestowed upon her had run its course, and the frail tenement 
could no longer hold the eager brain and fervent heart that had 
worn it away. The end had come, and husband and wife were 
both fully aware of it as she lay on his breast through that last 
long night. 


“ Tt is beautiful!” were her dying words; then, “smilingly, happily, with 
a face like a girl’s,” wrote Browning, “she died in my arms, her head on 
my cheek. There was no lingering, nor acute pain, nor consciousness of 
separation, but God took her to Himself as you would lift a child from a 
dark, uneasy bed into your arms and the light. Thank God!” 


But, some may say, the exalted feeling which supports the 
heart in the first moments of a supreme sorrow is no uncommon 
experience; it is the slow march of the lonely years, the 
monotonous desolation of— 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,” 


that wears down the spirit and exhausts the courage. How did 
Browning bear this final test? The fifteen years of his married 
life were but a small portion of the seventy-seven that made up 
his earthly span; in 1861 he was only forty-nine—how did he 
pass the twenty-eight years of his widowerhood, and was it 
possible for him, bereft of the beloved presence, to maintain that 
sense of uninterrupted union which he had so confidently affirmed? 

The first answer to the question is given in a letter to Miss 
Blagdon, dated December, 1864 :— 


“TI feel such comfort and delight in doing the best I can with my own 
object of life—poetry—which I think I never could have seen the good of 
before, that it shows me I have taken the root I did take, well. I hope to 
do much more yet, and that the flower of it will be put into Her hand 
somehow.” 
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The robustness of Browning’s moral fibre comes out in these 
words: sorrow, with him, was no excuse for idleness, nor for an 
escape from the responsibilities of life. That love formed no 
such excuse is clearly shown in one of his less well-known lyrics:— 





“ Round us the wild creatures, overhead the trees, 
Underfoot the moss-tracks—love a life with these! 
I to wear a fawn-skin, thou to dress in flowers; 
All the long lone summer day, that greenwood life of ours! 


Rich-pavilioned, rather—still the world without,— 
Inside—gold-roofed, silk-walled, silence round about! 

Queen it thou on purple—I, at watch and ward 

Couched beneath the columns, gaze, thy slave, love’s guard! 


So, for us no world? Let throngs press thee to me! 

Up and down amid men, heart by heart fare we! 

Welcome squalid vesture, harsh voice, hateful face ; 

God is soul, souls thou and I: with souls should souls have place!” 


Yet, though Browning looked upon sorrow as well as love as a 
spur to labour, that labour would have been devoid of all joy if 
he had not held the further belief that the love from which his 
sorrow sprang was undying, and that each step of his onward way 
was a step towards reunion. This belief is expressed again in the 
volume of poems published in 1864; in the person of Abt Vogler, 
he cries :— 


“There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round.” 


And with Rabbi ben Ezra :— 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘a whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!’’ 


And, above all, in the culminating utterance of “ Prospice” :— 


“Fear death P—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man myst ge; 
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For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay life’s glad arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!” 


Can such a feeling last ? some may say. 


This poem was published only three years after Mrs. Browning’s 
death, but passing on to November, 1868, when the poet again 
broke silence with “The Ring and the Book,” we find that not 
only his love for his lost wife, but his belief in her continued love 
for him, were as strong as they had been in the first moments of 


his sorrow— 


“O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred song out to his face,— 
Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 
When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory—to drop down, 
To toil for man, to suffer or.to die— 
This is the same voice: can thy soul know change? 
Hail then, and harken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God, who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile: 
Never conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 

- For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 
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Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 

Those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall!” 


Love, indeed, became more and not less to Browning as the 
years passed on. Such lyrics as “ Now,” and “Summum Bonum,” 
which were published on the day of his death, have even more 
of the fervour and glow of youth than the love-songs of his early 
years; while his conviction of the spiritual worth of love grew 
with his growth and ripened with his age. In “Ferishtah’s 
Fancies,’ which appeared in 1884, there are lines which might 
have come out of the “ Paracelsus” of fifty years before, if their 
faith were not even more firmly fixed. In “A Pillar at Sebzevah” 
we read :— 

“Friend,” quote Feristah, “all I seem to know 
Is—I know nothing save that love I can 
Boundlessly, endlessly. Knowledge means 
Ever-renewed assurance by defeat, 

That victory is somehow still to reach, 
But love is victory, the prize itself.” 


Love is divine, therefore love is deathless! This belief, held 
by Browning at the outset of his career, triumphs undimmed at 
its close. In “Parleyings with certain People,” published in 
1887, we find him extolling “ Life’s last and best,” not only as 
the glory of the present, but as the pledge of the future— 


“ Nothing has been which shall not bettered be 
Hereafter. Come what come will 
What once lives never dies; what here attains 
To a beginning, has no end, still gains 
And never loses aught.” 


And so again in the “ Reverie” of “ Asolando,” that chorus- 
ending of a lifetime of song, he proclaims his faith in the love 
which, though sometimes obscured by the clouds of earth, shall 
shine out at last— 


“Yonder worlds away, 
Where the strange and new have birth.” 


Such an instance of an unchanged and yet progressive belief is 
as rare as it is striking. The opinions of most men are formed 
by experience, with Browning experience exemplified his opinions. 
If we had only his earlier poems to guide us we might say, “ This 
man’s flamboyant creed must surely have been quenched in after- 
life by his sorrows and trials ;” if we had only his later poems 
we might say, “This man’s unshaken belief must have been born 
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of his love and pain.” But as it is, with the writings of more 
than fifty years before us, it is possible to trace the working of 
the poet’s mind from the youth of twenty-one to the aged seer of 
seventy-seven, and from first to last he appears as one who— 





“Believed in soul, was very sure of God.” 


Probation, progress! The two words run side by side through 
the whole of the poems; but though growth and development 
are his distinctive marks, the continuity of his faith is like an 
ever-broadening, ever-intensifying path of light that links one 
shore to the other across life’s sea. ‘Quis separabit!” The 
words held no binding charm for Christina and Monaldeschi, but 
to Robert Browning they were the heart of love itself. 

Sorrow, disappointment, bereavement—these were necessary 
before the poet’s utterances could bring comfort to souls heavy- 
laden in the battle of life, these were the wheel on which the 
“consummate cup” was shaped; the triumph of the “Quis 
separabit ” could only be seen in seeming separation, and it is 
because Browning was foe-baflled and cloud-invested that we 
know that he did not merely proclaim “ Prospice ” as his watch- 
word, but that he was in deed and in truth— 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake!” 


Mary Braprorp WaITING. 


























Supreme Excitement in War. 


Ir was my good fortune to be present at Paardeberg on the 
anniversary of Majuba, when the surrender of Cronje, after a 
romantically gallant resistance, so decisively established the 
altered aspect of the campaign. There had been plenty of excite- 
ment at the sound of the fierce fire-fight in the early hours of the 
morning, and there was perhaps even more when we learned the 
result, But all this, exciting as indeed it was, represented no 
more than what the whole army had been looking forward to 
with the utmost confidence for several days past. 

Similarly, when I look back to the victorious action on the 
Malopo River by which the relief of Mafeking became assured, 
I can vividly recall the triumphant exultation that took hold of 
all who were present at the decisive moment when Colonel Mahon 
ordered a general advance and sent the Fusilier company and the 
dismounted Colonials across the wide hollow that then alone 
separated the opposing forces. The Brigadier had had his finger 
on the pulse of the fight, felt that the time had come for a final 
effort, made it promptly, and won! That was indeed a thrilling 
experience! It was like viewing the fox dead-beat close in front 
of the hounds after a first-rate forty minutes. But even in this 
I cannot recognise “supreme excitement,” because, in common 
with everyone else in the good old “ Flying Column,” I had all 
along felt so certain we should win. 

To experience what is now in question, one must be in a state 
of nervous expectation, buoyed up with hope and yet filled with 
forebodings. The fact that a crisis has been reached must be 
clear, but the issue of it obscure. Such was the frame of mind 
in which I clambered with two other correspondents * amongst the 
kopjes on the south-western side of the Stormberg position, 
striving to reach General Gatacre’s force and to form some idea 
of what was going on. Speed was impossible; all we could do 
was to lead our horses amongst the boulders and make as straight 

* My assistant, Mr. Hallimond, and the late Mr. Adams, of the 
Exchange Telegraph Company, 
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as we could for the sound of the firing, whilst at the same time 
avoiding too dangerously uncovered proximity to the Boers whom 
we could see flocking in the same direction, and who, I think, 
must have mistaken us for friends. 

Kopje after kopje was climbed, and at last the wide valley lay 
before us across which some mounted infantry could be seen 
galloping away from, not towards, the Boer positions. 

The firing had begun after daybreak, and this fact had prepared 
me for a failure. Moreover, I was under the impression that 
General Gatacre had lost his way even more completely than was 
actually the case, and my expectations of success for the enter- 
prise were consequently slight. Everything had depended upon 
surprising the enemy, and that this could have been effected, 
after daybreak, seemed most unlikely. There was therefore no 
real hope of victory in my mind, but only that things might not 
end disastrously. 

Searching the ground with my field-glass I could see no 
infantry, and jumped at once to the conclusion that General 
Gatacre, finding himself too late to capture the position by 
surprise, had made a reconnaissance of it with his mounted troops 
and was now withdrawing. This fairly plausible explanation 
almost made me happy for the moment. But I was speedily 
undeceived. 

“ What's that?” ... “Where?” ... “There!” “Guns, by 
—!” Yes, galloping for all they were worth, pursued by a 
hot fire as they changed position. Now they reach the “ dongha.” 
“Well done, the gunners . .. they are over. No, there is one 
left in it! "—and there it remained. 

A few moments later the horrid truth became unmistakably 
evident. Nearer to our kopje, streaming across some “ forage- 
fields,” came considerable numbers of infantry—a few falling as 
they ran. Further away, too, there were stragglers making for 
the dongha. The retirement over the fields was being excellently 
carried out, the men halting very steadily to fire, and then 
continuing their retreat. Miserable as I was, I felt proud of 
those men. But there was no longer any doubt that we had 
been badly beaten. Hitherto I had been hoping against hope; 
now came black despair and a feeling of utterly hopeless grief 
forming such a contrast to the’ feverish expectation of a few 
seconds before, that I have no doubt about having just then 
passed through the most exciting moment I have ever experienced, 
To add to my concern I now discovered that a dark mass under 
the cliff, some 1500 yards distant, was composed of men, These 
were taken prisoners, 
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Sorrowfully we made our way in the direction of the retreating 
infantry, and soon joined the remainder of the force on the 
position where it rallied before finally retiring to Molteno. 

More than twenty years previously, at Kambula, 29th March, 
1879, I had thrown up my helmet and joined in the cheering 
when the gallant Zulus gave way after five hours’ fierce fighting. 
It was the same again at Tofrek (McNeil’s Zariba) in the Suakin 
campaign of 1885—a touch-and-go affair, just won and that was 
all. Yet for real excitement I have known nothing to equal what 
I felt at Stormberg. Probably this is because having been only 
a spectator at Stormberg I had time to think. 


A. W. A. Pottocs. 
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Mar Muller. 


“Ty a generation rich in scholars, no one could be called greater 
than Max Miller,” said the Professor of Philosophy in the 
Columbia University, in Ovtober, 1900—when the English- 
speaking world learnt its loss, and bared its head, at the passing 
of a great good man. 

From friend and stranger alike, and from three continents, 
came testimony to his personal influence and magnetism, his 
charm, and the force of his character. Many great men have 
struggled as did Max Miiller to express the truth that was in 
them-—the greatest of them, indeed, with his own fine indifference 
to success—to few has it been given to state the truth with such 
attractive force, such gentle, bright, persuasive courtesy. The 
man and his mind made a combination unique, irresistible, in 
this world of men or of minds—seldom of both in one. 

He radiated light; his simple, childlike happiness was infec- 
tious; his genius for loving acted like sunshine on the vaporous 
mists of other folks’ ill-humours—even envy and bitterness 
evaporated under his influence. If any hated or envied, in those 
latter days, it was but because they wilfully put themselves 
outside his orbit, afraid of finding their enemy a good fellow 
after all. And even these could not read unmoved the story of 
his life.* 

The early desperate struggle, the marvellous endurance, the 
surprising courage of conviction in one of his gentle, yielding 
temperament, the feeling after his true vocation, the loyalty to 
the progressive beliefs of the moment, the strenuous and willing 
labour of a long life, the reward and quietude of its ending—all 
are here faithfully pictured. 

“Tt was in my own hands,” says Max Miller triumphantly, 


* <The Life and Letters of the Right Honourable Friedrich Max 
Miller.’ Edited by his wife, Two vols. Longmans, Green & Co.: 1902. 
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“ whether I should sink or swim.” And of that early fight with 
poverty his wife has written most touchingly, quoting some 
words of J. A. Allen’s on a man’s choosing his work in life :— 


“Yet happy ye, whether the waiting be for short time or long time, if 
only it bring on meanwhile the struggle. One sure reward you have 
then, though there may be none other, just the struggle, and the marshal- 
ling to the front of rightful forces, with effort, endurance, devotion, the 
putting resolutely back of forces wrongful, the hardening of all that is 
soft within, the softening of all that is hard; until out of the hardening 
and the softening result the better tempering of the soul’s metal and 
higher development of those two qualities, which are best in man, and 
best in his ideal of his Maker, strength and kindness, power and mercy. 
Real struggling is itself real living, and no ennobling thing of this earth 
is ever to be had by man on any other terms.” 


But of the fight against misunderstanding, against doubt and 
wilful misrepresentation, who should write? Something of its 
bitterness those who knew and loved him read in the dignity of 
his silence when such things were mentioned : 


“They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee. 
Better men fared thus before thee, 
Fired their ringing shot and passed, 
Hotly charged, and sank at last. 


“Charge once more, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.” 


After the lean student-days at Leipzig came the greater 
leanness and loneliness of Paris, where he copied manuscripts, 
and laid the foundation of his Sanskrit scholarship. From this 
precarious position the East India Company rescued him, to 
translate the Vedas. The work took him just twenty-nine years 
to complete. 

Early in May, 1848, Max Miller went for change to Oxford, 
and he stayed there till his death—more than half a century of 
years—lecturing and working at the sacred books of the East. 
His beautiful home in Norham Gardens became a shrine for 
many and varied pilgrims, from the Courts of Europe, from the 
monasteries of Buddhists, the temples of Hindoos, the academies 
of Japan, the wisdom and fashion of America. 

More than once was he tempted to return to the land of his 
birth; from more than one foreign power came decorations and 
honours; but no country appealed to him like that of his 
adoption, and of no honour was he prouder than of the Privy 
Councillorship of 1896, “I am really quite upset,” he writes. 
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“T had so little expected anything of the kind, and it is, of course, 
far too much.” 

One looks at the monument he has left behind him, and one 
wonders at the energy of the man. The long list of translations, 
the essays and lectures, the grammars and biographies of words, 
the contributions to magazines, the chatty light-reading of his 
reminiscences, the ready help given by correspondence to more 
than one lost cause. Truly to him hard work, as well as failure, 
were the conditions of success. 

His letter to Bunsen about the first article he wrote for The 
Edinburgh Review is interesting —(1850). 


“Here is the review to which you were good enough to promise your 
powerful recommendation. I should be very glad if The Edinburgh would 
take it, but I am afraid I have hardly hit off the right tone, though I 
tried hard in writing it to think of ladies, uninterruptedly. The advice 
‘think of a lady while you are writing’ does not come direct from 
Lockhart, whom I never saw, but from Eastwick, whom Lockhart 
taught.” 


It was for this article that Stanley, Jowett, and Morier 
interested themselves to provide a head and tail. 

The lectures which excited most controversy, perhaps, were his 
Gifford Lectures. But, indeed, the orthodoxy of 1902, as repre- 
sented by ‘ The Varieties of Religious Experience,’ in itself offers 
justification for the very mild expressions of advanced thought 
which Professor Max Miller put forward in 1888. Who now 
would question his definition of religion as consisting in “the 
perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man”? And, by the time 
that the last volume of the Lectures came to be published, the 
Professor had himself seen the tide turn in his favour. 

For the conception of the Fatherhood of God, Professor Max 
Miller did probably more than any accredited servant of God of 
his age and country—inasmuch as his influence was felt in both 
East and West. For the theory of the common Aryan home, for 
the science of language, he did everything. 

Among his friends he numbered Jowett and Stanley, Bunsen 
and Russell, Gladstone and Martineau, Kingsley and Froude, 
Sir H. Acland, Moncure Conway, Sir R. Jebb—in India, Malabari 
and Mazmoomdar, in Japan his two very special chelas, spreading 
the good seed of Sanskrit scholarship himself had sown. Of that 
same scholarship of his so much did the orthodox Indian priest- 
hood think, that it refused to recognise in him aught but a 
spiritual Guru, 
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When he lay ill, the priests performed for him the service 
reserved for the initiated alone: for his soul were said orthodox 
Hindoo masses. 

Perhaps other European Sanskritists have known as much as 
Max Miiller; none have given their knowledge to the world in 
such a pleasing form. There lies his value. 

On the subject of his own linguistic attainments he was very 
modest. We were speaking once of languages, and I asked him 
how many he might know. 

“T hope I know my mother-tongue,” he made answer; “I am 
acquainted with a few others.” 

“Why this caution ?” I laughed. 

“T will tell you,” said Professor Max. “There came to me 
one day, as I sat here, in my study—the Buddha on my hearth— 
a man who seemed my ideal of the Sanskrit priesthood. He 
spoke to me in an unknown tongue, I asked him what that 
language might be? The man huddled himself together on the 
floor and wept. ‘I have worshipped you all my life as the 
greatest living Sanskrit scholar in all the world; I speak to you 
a simple Sanskrit salutation and you do not understand me.’ 
Since then,” added Professor Max, sorrowfully, “I never say 
that I know any language.” 

It was but the difference between the spoken and the written 
“dead” tongue; but the dear Professor’s humility was not the 
least of his charms. 

The lessons to be learnt from the Sacred Books of the East he 
has himself summarised in one of his lectures. 


“ Firstly—that most religions are in their most ancient form, or in the 
minds of their authors, free from many of the blemishes that attach to 
them in later times. 

“ Secondly—that there is hardly any religion which does not contain 
some truth, sufficient to enable those who seek the Lord, to find Him in 
their hour of need. 

“ Thirdly—that we learn to appreciate better than ever what we really 
have in our own religion. No one who has not examined patiently and 
honestly the other religions of the world can know what Christianity 
really is, or can join with such truth and sincerity in the words of 
St. Paul, ‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’” 


Many other things also has he said which are worth a place in 
our hearts and memories, ‘These are some of them :— 


“T am looking forward to a better life, I mean a life in which we shall 
be better... .” 

“Tt is not enough to believe and pray, we must work, and try to make 
ourselves useful. With a firm upright will one can conquer everything. 
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A good sailor is as self-poised in a storm as in fine weather, for he knows 
no wave can rise higher than God’s will.” 

“Tt does not matter who is right, but only what is right.” 

“T have cared for truth, not for success.” 

“The Now is far better than the Then, and the Future will be better 
than the Now.” 

“TI cannot get enthusiastic about the beautiful. To me the beautiful 
seems so comprehensible, and only the ugly needs explanation.” 

“T believe in the Continuity of Self.” 


And one can almost hear his voice in the language of the old 
Arya— 


“ As the Sun sets, yet never dies, neither shall I go into non-existence, 
but I shall live with the Sun.” 


“Even so”—feel those who loved and knew him, as they 
thrill to the memory of his buoyant vitality. 


CornEeLiA SorABJIL 





























A White Night. 


“Tur incident,” said Cameron, “is spoiled inevitably in the 
telling, by its merely accidental quality of melodrama, its 
sensational machinery, which, to the view of anyone who didn’t 
witness it, is apt to blur the finer outlines of the scene. The 
subtlety, or call it the significance, is missed, and unavoidably, 
as one attempts to put the thing before you, in a certain casual 
crudity, and unessential violence of fact. Make it a mediaval 
matter—put it back some centuries—and the affair takes on its 
proper tone immediately, is tinctured with the sinister solemnity 
which actually enveloped it. But as it stands, a recollection, an 
experience, a picture, well, it doesn’t reproduce; one must have 
the original if one is going to hang it on one’s wall.” 

In spite of which I took it down the night he told it and, 
thanks to a trick of accuracy, I believe you have the story as I 
heard it, almost word for word. 


It was in the spring of 1376, a rainless spring, as I remember 
it, of white roads and brown crops and steely skies. 

Sent out the year before on mining business, I had been then 
some eighteen months in Spain. My job was finished; I was 
leaving the Black Country, planning a vague look round, perhaps 
a little sport among the mountains, when a letter from my sister 
Ella laid the dust of doubtful schemes. 

She was on a discursive honeymoon. They had come on from 
Florence to Madrid, and disappointed with the rank modernity of 
their last halt, wished to explore some of the least known towns 
of the interior: ‘Something unique, untrodden, and uncivilised,” 
she indicated modestly. Further, if I were free and amiable, and 
so on, they would join me anywhere in Andalusia. I was in fact 
to show them round. 

I did “my possible”; we roughed it pretty thoroughly, but 
the young person’s passion for the strange bore her robustly 
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through the risks and discomforts of those wilder districts which 
at best, perhaps, are hardly woman’s ground. 

King, on occasion nursed anxiety, and mourned his little 
luxuries; Ella accepted anything that befel, from dirt to danger, 
with a humorous composure dating back to nursery days—she 
had the instincts and the physique of a traveller, with a brilliancy 
of touch and a decision of attack on human instruments which 
told. She took our mule-drivers in hand with some success, 
Later, no doubt, their wretched beasts were made to smart for 
it, in the reaction from a lull in that habitual brutality which 
makes the animals of Spain a real blot upon the gay indifferentism 
of its people. 

It pleased her to devise a lurid Dies Ire for these affable 
barbarians, a special process of re-incarnation for the Spaniard 
generally, whereby the space of one dog’s life at least should be 
ensured to him. 

And on the day I’m coming to, a tedious, dislocating journey in 
a springless cart had brought her to the verge of quite unusual 
weariness, a weariness of spirit only, she protested, waving a 
hand toward our man who lashed and sang alternately, fetching 
at intervals a sunny smile for the poor lady’s vain remonstrances 
before he lashed again. 

The details of that day—our setting forth, our ride, and our 
arrival—all the minor episodes stand out with singular distinct- 
ness, forming a background in one’s memory to the eventual, 
central svene. 

We left our inn—a rough posada—about sunrise, and our road, 
washed to a track by winter rains, lay first through wide half- 
cultivated slopes, capped everywhere with orange trees and palm 
and olive patches, curiously bare of farms or villages, till one 
recalls the lawless state of those outlying regions and the absence 
of communication between them and town. 

Abruptly, blotted in blue mist, vineyards and olives, with the 
groups of aloes marking off field boundaries, disappeared. We 
entered on a land of naked rock, peak after peak of it, cutting a 
jagged line against the clear intensity of the sky. 

This passed again, with early afternoon our straight, white 
road grew featureless, a dusty stretch, save far ahead the sun- 
tipped ridge of a sierra, and the silver ribbon of the river 
twisting among the barren hills. Toward the end we passed 
one of the wooden crosses set up on these roads to mark some 
spot of violence or disaster. These are the only sign-posts one 
encounters, and as we came up with it, our beasts were goaded 
for the last ascent. 
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Irregular grey walls came into view; we skirted them and 
turned in through a Roman gateway and across a bridge into a 
maze of narrow stone-pitched streets, spanned here and there by 
Moorish arches, and execrably rough to rattle over. 

A strong illusion of the Orient, extreme antiquity and dream- 
like stillness marked the place, 

Crossing the grey arcaded Plaza, just beginning at that hour 
to be splashed with blots of gaudy colour moving to the tinkling 
of the mule-bells, we were soon upon the outskirts of the town— 
the most untouched, remote and, I believe, the most remarkable 
that we had dropped upon. 

In its neglect and singularity, it made a claim to something 
like supremacy of charm. There was the quality of diffidence 
belonging to unrecognised abandoned personalities in that appeal. 

That’s how it’s docketed in memory—a city with a claim, 
which, as it happened, I was not to weigh. 

Our inn, a long, one-storeyed building with caged windows, 
most of them unglazed, had been an old palacio; its broken 
fortunes hadn’t robbed it of its character, its air. 

The spacious place was practically empty, and the shuttered 
rooms, stone-flagged and cool, after our shadeless ride, invited 
one to a prolonged siesta; but Ella wasn’t friendly to a pause. 
Her buoyancy survived our meal. She seemed even to face the 
morrow’s repetition of that indescribable experience with serenity. 
We found her in the small paved garden, sipping chocolate and 
airing Spanish with our host, a man of some em, possibly 
of broken fortunes too. 

The conversation, delicately edged with onngliens on his side, 
was on hers a little blunted by a limited vocabulary, and left us 
both presumably a margin for imagination. 

Si, la Sefiora, he explained as we came up, knew absolutely 
nothing of fatigue, and the impetuosity of the Sefora, this 
attractive eagerness to make acquaintance with it, did great 
honour to his much forgotten, much neglected town. He spoke 
of it with rather touching ardour, as a place unvisited, but “digno 
de renombre illustre,” worthy of high fame. 

It has stood still, it was perhaps too stationary; innovation 
was repellent to the Spaniard, yet this conservatism, lack of 
enterprise, the virtue or the failing of his country—as we pleased 
—had its esthetic value. Was there not, he would appeal to the 
Senora, “ una belleza de reposo,” a beauty of quiescence, a dignity 
above prosperity? “ Muy bien.” Let the Senora judge, you had 
it there ! 

We struck out from the town, perhaps insensibly toward the 
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landmark of a Calvary, planted a mile or so beyond the walls, its 
three black shafts above the mass of roofs and pinnacles, in sharp 
relief against the sky, against which suddenly a flock of vultures 
threw the first white cloud. With the descending sun, the clear 
persistence of the blue was losing permanence, a breeze sprang 
up and birds began to call. 

The Spanish evening has unique effects and exquisite exhilara- 
tions: this one led us on some distance past the Calvary and the 
last group of scattered houses—many in complete decay—which 
straggle, thinning outwards from the city boundaries into the 
campo. 

Standing alone, after a stretch of crumbling wall, a wretched 
little venta, like a stop to some meandering sentence, closed the 
broken line. 

The place was windowless, but through the open door an oath 
or two—the common blend of sacrilege and vileness—with a 
smell of charcoal, frying oil-cakes and an odour of the stable, 
drifted out into the freshness of the evening air. 

Immediately before us lay a dim expanse of treeless plain: 
behind, clear cut against a smokeless sky, the flat roof lines and 
towers of the city, seeming, as we looked back on them, less 
distant than in fact they were. 

We took a road which finally confronted us with a huge block 
of buildings, an old church and convent, massed in the shadow of 
a hill and standing at the entrance to three cross-roads. 

The convent, one of the few remaining in the south, not fallen 
into ruin, nor yet put, as far as one could judge, to worldly uses, 
was exceptionally large. We counted over thirty windows in a 
line upon the western side below the central tower with its 
pointed turret; the eastern wing, an evidently older part, was cut 
irregularly with a few square gratings. 

The big, grey structure was impressive in its loneliness, its 
blank negation of the outside world, its stark expressionless 
detachment. . 

The church, of darker stone, was massive too; its only notice- 
able feature a small cloister with Romanesque arcades joining the 
nave on its south-western wall. 

A group of peasant women coming out from vespers passed us 
and went chattering up the ‘road, the last, an aged creature 
shuffling painfully some yards behind the rest still muttering her 

“ Madre purisima, 
Madre castisima, 
Ruega por nosostros,” 


in a kind of automatic drone. 
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We looked in, as one does instinctively: the altar lights which 
hang like sickly stars in the profound obscurity of Spanish 
churches were being quickly blotted out. 

We didn’t enter then, but turned back to the convent gate, 
which stood half open, showing a side of the uncorniced cloisters, . 
and a crowd of flowers, touched to an intensity of brilliance and 
fragrance by the twilight. Six or seven dogs, the sandy-coloured 
lurchers of the country, lean and wolfish-looking hounds, were 
sprawling round the gateway; save for this dejected crew, the 
place seemed resolutely lifeless; and this absence of a human 
note was just. One didn’t want its solitude or silence touched, 
its really fine impersonality destroyed. 

We hadn’t meant—there wasn’t light enough—to try the 
church again, but as we passed it, we turned into the small 
cloister. King, who had come to his last match, was secking 
shelter from the breeze which had considerably freshened, and at 
the far end we came upon a little door, unlocked. I don’t know 
why we tried it, but mechanically, as the conscientious tourist 
will, we drifted in and groped round. Only the vaguest outlines 
were discernible; the lancets of the lantern at the transept 
crossing, and a large rose window at the western end seemed, at 
a glance, the only means of light, and this was failing, leaving 
fast the fading panes. 

One half-detected, almost guessed, the blind triforium, but the 
enormous width of the great building made immediate mark. 
The darkness, masking as it did distinctive features, emphasised 
the sense of space, which, like the spirit of a shrouded form, 
gained force, intensity, from its material disguise. 

We stayed not more than a few minutes, but on reaching the 
small door again we found it fast; bolted or locked undoubtedly 
in the short interval. Of course we put our backs to it and made 
a pretty violent outcry, hoping the worthy sacristan was hanging 
round or somewhere within call. Of course he wasn’t. We tried 
two other doors; both barred, and there was nothing left for it 
but noise. We shouted, I suppose, for half an hour, inter- 
mittently, and King persisted hoarsely after I had given out. 

The echo of the vast, dark, empty place caught up our cries, 
seeming to hold them in suspension for a second in the void 
invisibility of roof and arches, then to fling them down in hollow 
repetition with an accent of unearthly mimicry which struck a 
little grimly on one’s ear; and when we paused the silence seemed 
alert, expectant, ready to repel the first recurrence of unholy 
clamour. Finally, we gave it up; the hope of a release before the 
dawn, at earliest, was too forlorn, King, explosive and solicitous 
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was solemnly perturbed, but Ella faced the situation with an 
admirable tranquillity. Some chocolate and a muff would 
certainly, for her, she said, have made it more engaging, but poor 
dear men, the really tragic element resolyed itself into—No 
matches, no cigar! 

Unluckily we hadn’t even this poor means of temporary light. 
Our steps and voices sounded loud, almost aggressive, as we 
groped about ; the darkness then was shutting down and shortly 
it grew absolute. We camped eventually in one of the side 
chapels on the south side of the chancel, and kept a conversation 
going for a time, but gradually it dropped. The temperature, 
the fixed obscurity, and possibly a curious oppression in the 
spiritual atmosphere relaxed and forced it down. 

The scent of incense clung about; a biting chillness crept up 
through the aisles; it got intensely cold. The stillness too 
became insistent ; it was literally deathlike, rigid, exclusive, even 
awfully remote. It shut us out and held aloof; our passive 
presences, our mere vitality, seemed almost a disturbance of it; 
quiet as we were, we breathed, but it was breathless, and as time 
went on, one’s impulse was to fight the sort of shapeless person- 
ality it presently assumed, to talk, to walk about and make a 
definite attack on it. Its influence on the others was presumably 
more soothing, obviously they weren’t that way inclined. 

Five or six hours must have passed. Nothing had marked 
them, and they hadn’t seemed to move. The darkness seemed to 
thicken, in a way, to muddle thought and filter through into one’s 
brain, and waiting, cramped and cold for it to lift, the soundless- 
ness again impressed itself unpleasantly—it was intense, un- 
natural, acute. 

And then it stirred. 

The break in it was vague but positive; it might have been 
that, scarcely audible, the wind outside was rising, and yet not 
precisely that. I barely caught, and couldn’t localise the sound. 

Ella and King were dosing, they had had some snatches of 
uncomfortable sleep; I, I suppose, was preternaturally awake. I 
heard a key turn, and the swing back of a door, rapidly followed 
by a wave of voices breaking in. I put my hand out and touched 
King, and in a moment, both of them waked and started up. 

I can’t say how, but it at ohce occurred to us that quiet was 
our cue, that we were in for something singular. 

The place was filling slowly with a chant, and then, emerging 
from the eastern end of the north aisle and travelling down just 
opposite, across the intervening dark, a line of light came into 
view, crossing the opening of the arches, cut by the massive 
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piers, a moving, flickering line, advancing and advancing with the 
voices. 

The outlines of the figures in the long procession weren’t per- 
ceptible, the faces, palely lit and level with the tapers they were 
carrying, one rather felt than saw; but unmistakably the voices 
were men’s voices, and the chant, the measured, reiterated 
cadences, prevailed over the wavering light. 

Heavy and sombre as the stillness which it broke, vaguely 
akin to it, the chant swept in and gained upon the silence with 
a motion of the tide. It was a music neither of the senses, nor 
the spirit, but the mind, as set, as stately, almost as inanimate 
as the dark aisles through which it echoed; even, colourless 
and cold. 

And then, quite suddenly, against its grave and passionless 
inflections something clashed, a piercing intermittent note, an 
awful discord, shrilling out and dying down and shrilling out 
again—a cry—a scream. 

The chant went on; the light, from where we stood, was 
steadily retreating, and we ventured forward. Judging our 
whereabouts as best we could, we made towards the choir and 
stumbled up some steps, placing ourselves eventually behind one 
of the pillars of the apse, And from this point, the whole 
proceeding was apparent. 

At the west end the line of light was turning; fifty or sixty 
monks (about—and at a venture) habited in brown and carrying 
tapers, walking two and two, were moving up the central aisle 
towards us, headed by three, one with the cross between two 
others bearing heavy silver candlesticks with tapers, larger than 
those carried by the rest. 

Reaching the chancel steps, they paused; the three bearing 
the cross and candlesticks stood facing the altar, while those 
following diverged to right and left and lined the aisle, The first 
to take up this position were quite young, some almost boys; 
they were succeeded gradually by older men, those at tho tail of 
the procession being obviously aged and infirm. 

And then a figure, white and slight, erect—a woman’s figure— 
struck a startling note at the far end of the brown line, a note as 
startling as the shrieks which jarred recurrently, were jarring 
still against the chant, 

A pace or two behind her walked two priests in surplices, and 
after them another, vested in acope. And on the whole impassive 
company her presence, her disturbance, made no mark. For 
them, in fact, she wasn’t there. 
Neither was she aware of them, 
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ness, or mine, as she approached, grew definite, there was a 
creature in the place besides herself. 

She moved and uttered her successive cries as if both sound 
and motion were entirely mechanical—more like a person in some 
trance of terror or of anguish than a voluntary rebel; her cries 
bespoke a physical revulsion into which her spirit didn’t enter ; 
they were not her own—they were outside herself; there was no 
discomposure in her carriage, nor, when we presently saw it, in 
her face. Both were distinguished by a certain exquisite hauteur, 
and this detachment of her personality from her distress impressed 
one curiously. She wasn’t altogether real, she didn’t altogether 
live, and yet her presence there was the supreme reality of the 
unreal scene, and lent to it, at least as I was viewing it, its only 
element of life. 

She had, one understood, her part to play; she wasn’t, for the 
moment, quite prepared ; she played it later with superb effect. 

As she came up with the three priests, the monks closed in 
and formed a semi-circle round them, while the priests advanced 
and placed themselves behind the monks who bore the cross and 
candlesticks, immediately below the chancel steps, facing the 
altar. They left her standing some few paces back, in the half- 
ring of sickly light shed by the tapers. 

Now one saw her face. It was of striking beauty, but its age? 
One couldn’t say. It had the tints, the purity of youth—it might 
have been extremely young, matured merely by the moment; but 
for a veil of fine repression which only years, it seemed, could 
possibly have woven. And it was itself—this face—a mask, one 
of the loveliest that spirit ever wore. It kept the spirit’s counsel. 
Though what stirred it then, in that unique emergency, one saw 
—to what had stirred it, or might stir it gave no clue. It threw 
one back on vain conjecture. 

Put the match of passion to it—would it burn? Touch it with 
grief and would it cloud, contract? With joy—and could it find, 
or had it ever found, a smile? Again, one couldn’t say. 

Only, as she stood there, erect and motionless, it showed the 
faintest flicker of distaste, disgust, as if she shrank from some 
repellent contact. She was clad, I think I said, from head to 
foot in a white linen garment; head and ears were covered too, 
the oval of the face alone was visible, and this was slightly 
flushed. Her screams were changing into little cries or moans, 
like those of a spent animal, from whom the momentary pressure 
of attack has been removed. They broke from her at intervals, 
unnoticed, unsuppressed, and now on silence, for the monks had 
cessed their chanting. 
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As they did so one realised the presence of these men, who, 
up to now, had scarcely taken shape as actualities, been more 
than an accompaniment—a drone. They shifted from a mass of 
voices to a row of pallid faces, each one lit by its own taper, 
hung upon the dark, or thrown abruptly, as it were, upon a 
screen ; all different; all, at first distinct, but linked together by 
a subtle likeness, stamped with that dye which blurs the print of 
individuality—the signet of the cloister. 

Taking them singly, though one did it roughly, rapidly enough, 
it wasn’t difficult at starting to detect varieties of natural and 
spiritual equipment. There they were, spread out for sorting, 
nonentities and saints and devils, side by side, and what was 
queerer, animated by one purpose, governed by one law. 

Some of the faces touched upon divinity; some fell below 
humanity; some were, of course, merely a blotch of book and 
bell, and all were set impassively toward the woman standing 
there, 

And then one lost the sense of their diversity in their 
resemblance; the similarity persisted and persisted till the row 
of faces seemed to merge into one face—the face of nothing 
human—of a system, of arule. It framed the woman’s, and one 
felt the force of it: she wasn’t in the hands of men. 

There was a pause filled only by her cries, a space of silence 
which they hardly broke; and then one of the monks stepped 
forward, slid into the chancel and began to light up the high 
altar. The little yellow tongues of flame struggled and started 
up, till first one line and then another starred the gloom. 

Her glance had followed him; her eyes were fixed upon that 
point of darkness growing to a blaze. There was for her, in that 
illumination, some intense significance, and as she gazed intently 
on the patch of brilliance, her cries were suddenly arrested— 
quelled. The light had lifted something, given back to her an 
unimpaired identity. She was at last in full possession of herself. 
The flicker of distaste had passed and left her face to its inflexible, 
inscrutable repose. 

She drew herself to her full height and turned towards the men 
behind her with an air of proud surrender, of magnificent disdain, 
I think she made some sign. 

Another monk stepped out, extinguished and laid down his 
taper, and approached her. 

I was prepared for something singular, for something passably 
bizarre, but not for what immediately occurred. He touched 
her eyes and closed them; then her mouth, and made a feint of 
closing that, while one of the two priests threw over his short 
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surplice a black stole and started audibly with a Sub venite. The 
monks responded. Here and there I caught the words or sense 
of a response. The prayers for the most part were unintelligible: 
it was no doubt the usual office for the dead, and if it was, no 
finer satire for the work in hand could well have been devised. 
Loudly and unexpectedly above his unctuous monotone a bell 
clanged out three times. An Ave followed, after which two bells 
together, this time mufiled, sounded out again three times. The 
priest proceeded with a Miserere, during which they rang the 
bells alternately, and there was something curiously suggestive 
and determinate about this part of the performance. The real 
action had, one felt, begun. 

At the first stroke of the first bell her eyelids fluttered, but 
she kept them down; it wasn’t until later at one point in the 
response, “ Non intres in judicium cum ancilla tua Domine,” she 
yielded to an impulse of her lips, permitted them the shadow 
ofasmile. But for this slip she looked the thing of death they 
reckoned to have made of her—detached herself, with an inspired 
touch, from all the -living actors in the solemn farce, from all 
apparent apprehension of the scene. I, too, was quite incredibly 
outside it all. 

I hadn’t even asked myself precisely what was going to take 
place. Possibly I had caught the trick of her quiescence, 
acquiescence, and I went no further than she went; I waited— 
waited with her, as it were, to see it through. And I experienced 
a vague, almost resentful sense of interruption, incongruity, when 
King broke in to ask me what was up. He brought me back to 
Ella’s presence, to the consciousness that this, so far as the 
spectators were concerned, was not a woman’s comedy. 

I made it briefly plain to them, as I knew something of the 
place and people, that any movement on our side would probably 
prove more than rash, and turned again to what was going 
forward. 

They were clumsily transforming the white figure. Two monks 
had robed her in a habit of their colour of her order, I suppose, 
and were now putting on the scapular and girdle. Finally they 
flung over her the long white-hooded cloak and awkwardly 
arranged the veil, leaving her face uncovered; then they joined 
her hands and placed between them a small cross. 

This change of setting emphasised my first impression of her 
face; the mask was lovelier now and more complete. 

Two voices started sonorously, “ Libera me, Domine,” the monks 
took up the chant, the whole assembly now began to move, the 
mufiied bells to ring again at intervals, while the procession 
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formed and filed into the choir, The monks proceeded to their 
stalls, the younger taking places in the rear. The two who had 
assisted at the robing led the passive figure to the centre of the 
chancel, where the three who bore the cross and candlesticks 
turned round and stood a short way off confronting her. Two 
others, carrying the censer and bénitier, stationed themselves 
immediately behind her with the priests and the officiant, who 
now, in a loud voice, began his recitations. 

They seemed, with variations, to be going through it all again. 
I caught the “ Non intres in judicium” and the “Sub venite” re- 
curring with the force of a refrain. It was a long elaborate affair. 
The grave deliberation of its detail heightened its effect. Not to 
be tedious, I give it you in brief. It lasted altogether possibly 
two hours. 

The priest assisting the officiant, lifting the border of his cope, 
attended him when he proceeded first to sprinkle, then to incense 
the presumably dead figure, with the crucifix confronting it, held 
almost like a challenge to its sightless face. They made the 
usual inclinations to the image as they passed it, and repeated 
the performance of the incensing and sprinkling with extreme 
formality at intervals, in all, I think, three times. 

There was no break in the continuous drone proceeding from 
the choir; they kept it going; none of them looked up—or none 
at least of whom I had a view—when four young monks slid out, 
and, kneeling down in the clear space between her and the 
crucifix, dislodged a stone which must have previously been 
loosened in the paving of the chancel, and disclosed a cavity, 
the depth of which I wasn’t near enough to see. 

For this I wasn’t quite prepared, and yet I wasn’t discomposed. 
I can’t attempt to make it clear under what pressure I accepted 
this impossible dénowement, but I did accept it. More than that, 
I was exclusively absorbed in her reception of it. Though she 
couldn’t, wouldn’t see, she must have been aware of what was 
happening. But on the other hand, she was prepared, dis- 
passionately ready, for the end. 

All through the dragging length of the long offices, although 
she hadn’t stirred or given any sign (except that one faint shadow 
of a smile) of consciousness, I felt the force of her intense vitality, 
the tension of its absolute impression. The life of those enclosing 
presences seemed to have passed into her presence, to be con- 
centrated there. For to my view it was these men who held her 
in death’s grip who didn’t live, and she alone who was absorbently 
alive. 

The candles, burning steadily on either side the crucifix, the 
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soft illumination of innumerable altar lights confronting her, 
intensified the darkness which above her and behind her—every- 
where beyond the narrow confines of the feeble light in which she 
stood—prevailed. 

This setting lent to her the aspect of an unsubstantial, almost 
supernatural figure, suddenly arrested in its passage through the 
dark, 

She stood compliantly and absolutely still. Ifshe had swayed, 
or given any hint of wavering, of an appeal to God or man, I must 
have answered it magnetically. It was she who had the key to 
what I might have done but didn’t do, Make what you will of it 
—we were inexplicably en rapport. 

But failing failure I was backing her; it hadn’t once occurred 
to me, without her sanction, to step in, to intervene; that I had 
anything todo with it beyond my recognition of her—of her part, 
her claim to play it as she pleased. And now it was—a thousand 
years too late! 

They managed the illusion for themselves and me magnificently. 
She had come to be a thing of spirit only, not in any sort of clay. 
She was already in the world of shades ; some power as sovereign 
and determinate as Death itself had lodged her there, past rescue 
or the profanation of recall. 

King was in the act of springing forward; he had got out his 
revolver ; meant, if possible, to shoot her before closing with the 
rest. It was the right and only workable idea. I held him back, 
using the first deterrent that occurred to me, reminding him of 
Ella, and the notion of her danger may have hovered on the out- 
skirts of my mind, But it was not for her at all that I was 
consciously concerned. I was impelled to stand aside, to force 
him, too, to stand aside and see it through. 

What followed, followed as such things occur in dreams; the 
senses seize, the mind, or what remains of it, accepts mechanically 
the natural or unnatural sequence of events. 

I saw the grave surrounded by the priests and blessed; and 
then the woman and the grave repeatedly, alternately, incensed 
and sprinkled with deliberate solemnity; and heard, as if from a 
great distance, the recitations of the prayers, and chanting of 
interminable psalms. 

At the last moment, with their hands upon her, standing for a 
second still erect, before she was committed to the darkness, she 
unclosed her eyes, sent one swift glance towards the light, a 
glance which caught it, flashed it back, recaptured it and kept it 
for the lighting of her tomb. And then her face was covered 
with her veil. 
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The final act was the supreme illusion of the whole. I watched 
the lowering of the passive figure as if I had been witnessing the 
actual entombment of the dead. 

The grave was sprinkled and incensed again, the stone replaced 
and fastened down. A long sequence of prayers said over it 
succeeded, at the end of which, the monks put out their tapers, 
only one or two remaining lit with those beside the Crucifix. 

The priests and the officiant at length approached the altar, 
kneeling and prostrating there some minutes and repeating 
“Pater Nosters,” followed by the choir. 

Finally in rising, the officiant pronounced alone and loudly “Re- 
quiescat in pace.” The monks responded sonorously, “ Amen.” 

The altar lights were one by one extinguished; at a sign, 
preceded by the cross, the vague, almost invisible procession 
formed and travelled down the aisle, reciting quietly the “ De 
Profundis” and guided now, by only, here and there, a solitary 
light. The quiet recitation, growing fainter, was a new and 
unfamiliar impression; I felt that I was missing something— 
what? I missed, in fact, the chanting; then quite suddenly and 
certainly I missed—the scream. In place of it there was this 
“ De Profundis” and her silence. Out of her deep I realised it, 
dreamily, of course she would not call. 

The door swung to; the church was dark and still again— 
immensely dark and still. 

There was a pause,in which we didn’t move or speak; in which 
I doubted for a second the reality of the incredibly remote, yet 
almost present scene, trying to reconstruct it in imagination, pit 
the dream against the fact, the fact against the dream. 

“‘Good God!” said King at length, “ what are we going to do?” 

His voice awoke me forcibly to something nearer daylight, to 
the human and inhuman elements in the remarkabie affair, which 
hitherto had missed my mind ; they struck against it now with a 
tremendous shock, and mentally I rubbed my eyes. I saw what 
King had all along been looking at, the sheer, unpicturesque 
barbarity. What were we going to do? 

She breathed perhaps, perhaps she heard us—something of us— 
we were standing not more than a yard or so away; and if she 
did, she waited, that was the most poignant possibility, for our 
decision, our attack. 

Ella was naturally unstrung: we left her crouching by the 
pillar ; later I think she partially lost consciousness. It was as 
well—it left us free. 

Striking, as nearly as we could, the centre of the altar, working 
from it, we madea guess at the position of the stone, and on our 
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hands and knees felt blindly for some indication of its loosened 
edge. But everywhere the paving, to our touch, presented an 
unevenness of surface, and we picked at random, chiefly for the 
sake of doing something. In that intolerable darkness there was 
really nothing to be done but wait for dawn or listen for some 
guidance from below. For that we listened breathless and alert 
enough, but nothing stirred. The stillness had become again 
intense, acute, and now a grim significance attached to it. 

The minutes, hours, dragged; time wasn’t as it had been, 
stationary, but desperately, murderously slow. 

Each moment of inaction counted—counted horribly, as we 
stood straining ears and eyes for any hint of sound, of light. 

At length the darkness lifted, almost imperceptibly at first ; 
the big rose window to the west became a scarcely visible grey 
blot; the massive piers detached themselves from the dense mass 
of shadow and stood out, immense and vague; the windows of the 
lantern just above us showed a ring of slowly lightening panes; 
and with the dawn, we found the spot and set to work. 

The implements we improvised we soon discovered to be prac- 
tically useless. We loosened, but we couldn’t move the stone. 

At intervals we stopped and put our ears to the thin crevices. 
King thought, and still believes, he heard some sound or move- 
ment; but I didn’t. I was somehow sure, for that, it was too 
late. 

For everything it was too late, and we returned reluctantly to 
a consideration of our own predicament; we had, if possible, to 
get away unseen. And this time luck was on our side. The 
sacristan, who came in early by the cloister door which we had 
entered by, without perceiving us, proceeded to the sacristy. 

We made a rapid and effectual escape. 

We sketched out and elaborated, on our way back to the town, 
the little scheme of explanation to be offered to our host, which 
was to cover an announcement of abrupt departure. He received 
it with polite credulity, profound regret. He ventured to believe 
that the Senora was unfortunately missing a unique experience— 
cities, like men, hac. elements of beauty, or of greatness which 
escape the crowd; but the Seiora was not of the crowd, and he 
had hoped she would be able to remain. 

Nothing, however, would induce her to remain for more than 
a few hours. We must push on without delayiand put the night’s 
occurrences before the nearest British Consul. She made no 
comments and admitted no fatigue, but on this point she was 
persistent to perversity. She carried it. 

The Consul proved hospitable and amiable. He heard the story 
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and was suitably impressed. It was a truly horrible experience 
—remarkably dramatic—yes. He added it—we saw him doing 
it—to his collection of strange tales, 

The country was, he said, extremely rich in tragic anecdote; 
and men in his position earned their reputation for romance. 
But as to doing anything in this case, as in others even more 
remarkable, why, there was absolutely nothing to be done ! 

The laws of Spain were theoretically admirable, but practically, 
well—the best that could be said of them was that they had their 
comic side. 

And this was not a civil matter, where the wheels might often, 
certainly, be oiled. The wheel ecclesiastic was more intractable. 

He asked if we were leaving Spain immediately. We said, 
“Perhaps in a few days.” “Take my advice,” said he, “and 
make it a few hours.” 

We did. 


Ella would tell you that the horror of those hours hasn’t ever 
altogether ceased to haunt her, that it visits her in dreams and 
poisons sleep. 

She hasn’t ever understood, or quite forgiven me my attitude 
of temporary detachment. She refuses to admit that, after all, 
what one is pleased to call reality is merely the intensity of one’s 
illusion. My illusion was intense. 

“Oh, for you,” she says, and with a touch of bitterness, “ it 
was a spectacle. .The woman didn’t really count.” 

For me it was a spectacle, but more than that: it was an 
acquiescence in a rather splendid crime. 

On looking back I see that, at the moment in my mind, the 
woman didn’t really count. She saw herself she didn’t. That’s 
precisely what she made me see. 

What counted chiefly with her, I suspect, was something 
infinitely greater to her vision than the terror of men’s dreams. 

She lies, one must remember, in the very centre of the 
sanctuary—has a place uniquely sacred to her order, the 
traditions of her kind. It was this honour, satisfying, as it 
did, some pride of spirit or of race, which bore her honourably 
through. 

She had, one way or other, clogged the wheels of an inflexible 
machine. But for the speck of dast she knew herself to be, she 
was—oh horribly, I grant you!—yet not lightly, not dishonour- 
ably, swept away. 


Cuartotre M, Mew. 
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